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BELGIUM'S  EFFORT 


oooooooooooo 


The  halo  with  which  Belgium  will  be  enshrined  by  History 
will  be  all  the  brighter  inasmuch  as  the  martyrdom  she  has  endured 
is  not  merely  that  of  weakness  brutally  mishandled  by  Barbarity, 
but  of  weakness  offering  itself  up  as  a  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of 
Right  and  Honor.  For  this  reason  the  conscience  of  the  Uni- 
verse will  hold  that  martyrdom  in  hallowed  and  pitying  remem- 
brance to  the  very  end  of  time. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  war,  the  martyrdom  of  Belgium 
and  the  violation  of  her  neutrality  emphasized  not  only  the  situa- 
tion of  that  unfortunate  country,  but  the  full  significance  of  the 
present  conflict  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Those  who  in  former 
days  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  dread  contingency  of  war,  con- 
templated the  event  in  the  light  of  a  final  struggle  between  nations 
temporarily  separated  by  conflicting  interests  ;  but  the  martyrdom  of 
Belgium  at  the  hands  of  Germany,  for  having  refused  to  grant 
free  passage  to  the  Teutonic  hosts,  made  it  clear  to  all  the  world 
that  the  Allies  were  about  to  fight  not  only  for  their  existence  and 
their  own  ideals,  but  to  uphold  the  cause  of  Right  and  Honor,  in 
defense  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties  and  of  the  very  foundations 
of  civilization,  and  as  the  war  proceeded  this  painful  prognostication 
was  amply  justified. 

Her  sacrifice  alone  would  have  sufficed  to  win  for  Belgium 
the  everlasting  sympathy  of  civilized  nations,  and  when  the  allied 
governments  of  France  and  England  declared  that  they  would 
not  sheathe  the  word  until  they  had  reinstated  that  noble  country 
in  the  full  possession  of  her  integrity  and  of  her  rights,  they  did 
but  voice  the  unanimous  feeling  of  all  honest  people.  When  receiv- 
ing the  Belgian  Minister,  who  had  called  to  present  his  creden- 
tials, the  President  of  the  French  Republic  summed  up  the  delibe- 
rate opinion  of  all  the  allied  nations  and  their  governments  in 
these  words  :  «  If  Belgium  were  not  to  recover  her  independence, 
if  she  were  not  to  receive  due  reparation,  indelible  shame  would 
besmirch  the  annals  of  Europe  and  there  would  be  nothing  left  us 
but  to  wrap  the  statue  of  Justice  in  a  funeral  pall  ;  there  is  not  one 
of  our  Allies  but  would  welcome  death  rather  than  accept  such 
ignominy.  » 

Yet,  the  Comite  de  V Effort  de  la  France  et  de  ses  Allies  does 
not  propose  to  dwell  upon  the  sorrows  of  Belgium,  whose  unhappy 
lot  moves  the  hearts  of  us  all.  Belgium,  indeed,  is  not  merely  a 
self-devoted  victim,  whose  heroism  will  claim  the  attention  of 
history  even  more  than  her  misfortunes  ;  she  has  not  only  been 
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faithful  to  the  point  of  sacrifice  to  the  noblest,  the  most  honor- 
able  ideal  that  ever  deserved  the  admiration  of  mankind,  and 
sot  up  an  example  for  all  to  follow.  Her  active  participation  in 
the  war  and  in  the  joint  military  effort  of  the  Allies,  her  diplomatic 
and  moral  achievements  were  from  the  first  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance. 

This  is  the  fact  which  the  Comite  de  V Effort  des  Allies  wishes 
to  set  forth  in  its  proper  light,  and  as  the  time  has  not  yet  come 
for  bestowing  awards,  however  well-deserved  ;  as  our  thoughts, 
though  fully  conscious  of  past  deserts,  are  chiefly  bent  upon  the 
work  of  the  present  and  of  the  future,  I  will  single  out  in  speaking 
of  the  past  effort  of  Belgium  those  facts  especially  that  are  a  sure 
pledge  of  future  effort  and  coming  sucess. 

Although  in  peace  time  small  countries,  and  Belgium  in  parti- 
cular, had  frequently  served  as  models  to  greater  nations  in  more 
than  one  respect  ;  though  we  had  borrowed  from  them  many  chari- 
table and  provident  institutions,  and  all  manner  of  social  activi- 
ties, wTell  might  we  have  wondered  tremblingly  what  would  be 
their  fate,  if  they  came  to  be  involved  in  the  life-and-death  strug- 
gles of  their  poweiful  neighbors  when  these,  after  long  prepara- 
tion for  a  mighty  effort,  suddenly  called  up  millions  of  men,  armed 
and  equipped  with  the  most  formidable  weapons. 

The  achievements  of  Belgium  will  serve  to  prove  that  she 
extended  to  the  Allies  from  the  very  outset,  and  is  still  giving 
them,  valuable  military  assistance,  all — important  diplomatic  sup- 
port and  an  example  of  moral  steadfastness  of  such  a  high  degree 
as  to  make  sure  the  indissoluble  union  of  the  Entente,  and  com- 
plete final  success. 


THE  MILITARY  EFFORT 


While  the  blood  of  young  heroes  is  flowing  on  every  side  and 
so  long  as  the  decision  rests  with  our  soldiers,  to  these  do  our 
grateful  thoughts  go  out  in  the  first  instance. 


The  Situation  of  Bel=  Some  neutral  countries    wTere  in- 

gium  from  a  Military  clined  to  doubt  Belgium's  ability  to 

"  *  accomplish  a  military  effort  of  great 

point  of  view.  value,     if    any  ;    people  sincerely 

believed  that  Belgian  neutrality  was 
of  a  nature  to  preclude  all  military  participation  in  war. 

Such  an  idea  is  quite  erroneous.  The  international  status  of 
Belgium,  as  laid  down  by  the  treaties  of  1831  and  1839,  gives  her  a 
right,  nay  lays  upon  her  as  an  obligation,  to  defend  her  neutrality 
at  the  point  of  the  sword,  which  is  Consonant  indeed  with 
the  Hague    Convention.    The    fact    that    Belgium    always  kept 
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a  standing  army,  the  position  taken  up  by  that  army  along  her 
frontiers  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870,  prove  that  there 
was  never  any  doubt  as  to  the  interpretation  to  be  put  upon  those 
treaties.  In  the  noble  words  of  a  Belgian  statesman  :  «  When 
she  rose  in  arms  to  defend  her  neutrality,  Belgium  was  only  per- 
forming her  plain  duty  ».  That  duty  she  bravely  accomplished  to 
the  full,  without  hesitation  or  repining. 

Now  in  what  state  of  preparation  was  she  for  this  purpose  ? 

When  we  call  to  mind  that  on  the  day  when  her  government 
made  Germany  acquainted  with  their  resolve  the  Belgian  army  was 
in  process  of  reorganisation,  that  its  numbers  were  far  below  the 
establishment  of  350.000  men  fixed  by  the  new  military  law,  we 
are  struck  with  admiration  before  the  King's  resolve  and  the  plan 
adopted  «  for  the  defense  of  our  neutrality  and  of  the  Belgian 
land  ». 

Nor  has  Belgium  rested  content  with  carrying  that  plan  into 
effect  ;  her  army  has  not  confined  its  activities  to  the  defense  of 
neutrality  and  of  the  Belgian  lands  ;  it  has  taken  part  in  the  war, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  to  the  end.  With  what  success,  we 
shall  be  able  to  judge  by  the  enumeration  of  some  of  her  titles  to 
glory. 

The  campaign  in  Belgium  comprizes  four  distinct  stages  :  the 
defense  of  the  fortified  position  of  Liege  ;  the  defense  of  the  line 
of  the  Gette  and  the  position  of  Namur,  the  defense  of  Antwerp 
and  the  battle  of  the  Yser. 


The  Defense  of   the  By  the  morning  of  August  4,  two 

fortified    position    of  German    cavalry    divisions    had  al- 

^  ready  crossed  the  frontier,  and  mvad- 

Liege.  ed  the  Herve  district.  Sweeping  round 

the  fortified  position  of  Liege  to 
northwards,  they  had  reached  the  Vise,  but  finding  the  bridges 
destroyed  and  the  river-passages  guarded,  they  had  rallied  the 
main  army  corps. 

As  earlv  as  Aug.  5,  seven  Army  Corps,  of  about  300.000  men, 
were  massed  within  a  few  hours  on  the  routes  of  invasion,  barred 
by  the  fortified  position  of  Liege.  The  Germans  were  confident 
that  before  such  a  display  of  strength,  General  Leman,  the  com- 
mandant of  the  fortress,  would  not  attempt  a  futile  resistance  but 
would  at  once  capitulate. 

Accordingly,  an  officer  with  a  flag  of  truce  came  to  the 
Governor,  demanding  free  passage  for  the  German  army. 

To  this,  General  Leman  opposed  a  blunt  refusal,  whereupon 
the  Germans  proceeded  to  attack  the  forts  of  Chaudfontaine,  Fle- 
ron,  Evegnee,  Barchon  and  Pontisse. 

Though  backed  by  powerful  heavy  artillery,  the  assailants 
were  everywhere  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  the  broken 
remains  of  Von  Emmich's  army,  beaten  back  from  between  Bar- 
leux  and  Evegnee,  fled  in  utter  confusion  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  outer  ring  of  forts.    The  routed  foe  fell  back  into 
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Germany  ;  al  Aix  la-Chapelle,  the  civil  and  military  authorities 
had  their  arc-hives  packed  upon  waggons.  This  unhoped-for  Bel- 
gian success  was  however  hut  of  short  duration.  In  the  evening 
oi  \.ug.  53  German  reinforcements  came  up  in  such  numbers  that 
the  army  posted  in  the  intervals  was  in  clanger  of  being  cut  off. 
A  retreat  was  made,  while  the  forts  still  held  out. 

The  last  of  these  fell  on  Aug.  16  and  17.  The  Germans  con- 
fessed to  having  lost  42.712  men  before  Liege,  but  infinitely  more 
serious  to  them  was  the  time  wasted,  for  although  their  onrush  was 
alas  not  arrested,  their  advance  had,  at  least,  been  delayed. 

Such  as  it  was,  the  long  and  unexpected  resistance  of  Liege 
led  to  important  results  :  it  was  the  first  check  to  the  plans  of 
the  German  General  Staff,  the  legend  of  whose  infaillibility  was 
thus  dispelled;  it  gave  us  time  to  complete  our  mobilization, 
Avhich'  might  have  been  gravely  compromized,  had  the  enemy's 
advanced  forces,  as  the  Germans  fondly  hoped,  reached  our  nor- 
thern frontier  in  the  evening  of  Aug.  5,  after  a  whirlwind  advance 
through  unresisting  Belgium.  The  popular  instinct  was  not  deceiv- 
ed :  all  who  lived  in  Paris  during  the  early  days  of  the  war  will 
remember  the  enthusiasm  created  by  the  news  of  General  Leman's 
heroic  stand  ;  to  many  it  was  a  presage  of  victory. 


The    Defense   of  the  While  the  German  forces  were  held 

Qette.  up  before  Liege,  the  Belgian  army 

completed  its  concentration  and 
took  up  its  position  along  the  river 
Gette — a  natural  line  of  defense,  and  so  to  speak  an  extension  of 
the  Meuse  barrier. 

In  this  new  position  it  remained  on  the  watch  until  Aug.  18, 
having  several  successful  encounters  with  the  enemy,  such  as  the 
battle  of  Haelen,  in  which  the  Germans  were  beaten  and  driven 
back  in  disorder. 

It  resulted  from  information  received  as  early  as  Aug.  17  that 
the  bulk  of  the  German  army  had,  by  that  time,  crossed  over  into 
Belgium;  n  1/2  Army  Corps  confronted  the  small  numbers  of  the 
Belgian  army.  Besides  the  forces  making  their  way  towyards 
France  through  Belgian  Luxemburg  and  the  province  of  Namur, 
some  500.000  men  were  coming  up  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
Meuse. 

At  this  time,  where  were  the  English  and  French  armies  with 
which  the  Belgian  troops  had  hoped  to  effect  their  junction  along 
the  line  of  the  Gette  ? 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  French  Commander  in  Chief, 
the  Fifth  Army  had  one  of  its  corps  holding  the  bridges  over  the 
Meuse,  between  Givet  anH  Namur,  and  the  bridges  over  the  Sambre, 
between  Floreffe  and  Tamine  ;  3  further  corps  of  the  same  army 
had  reached  the  Philippeville  district,  Aug.  19,  but  were  threat- 
ened by  as  many  enemy  corps,  extended  from  Yvoir  to  Beauraing. 
The  English  army  was  just  beginning  to  reach  the  neighborhood 
of  Maubeuge,  south  of  the  Sambre. 
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The  contemplated  junction  of  the  allied  forces  thus  proving  an 
impossibility,  the  Belgian  army  remained  alone,  in  close  contact 
with  ii  1/2  German  corps.  If  it  had  kept  to  its  present  position,  it 
would  have  had  forced  upon  it,  on  the  19th,  a  battle  the  result 
of  which  could  not  have  been  other  than  disastrous.  Attacked  in 
front  and  on  both  flanks  by  incomparably  superior  forces,  it  would 
have  been  cut  off  from  Antwerp,  whence  came  all  its  supplies  and 
ammunition.  Consequently,  in  the  afternoon  of  Aug.  18,  the 
King  ordered  his  army  to  retreat  in  a  north-westerly  direction. 

This  move  led  to  the  fall  of  Namur,  powerless  to  withstand 
the  German  heavy  guns.  The  armored  cupolas  were  destroyed 
by  the  first  few  high-explosive  shells,  and  the  4th  Division  set  out, 
Aug.  23,  on  its  arduous  retreat  between  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse  ; 
it  thus  managed  to  reach  French  territory,  whence  it  was  at  once 
despatched  to  Antwerp. 


The  Defense  Having    forced    the    line   of  the 

c£  Antwerp  Gette,    and  occupied  Brussels,  the 

German  armies  resumed  their  light- 
ning march  on  Paris,  merely  leaving 
a  few  Landwehr  corps  in  observation  before  the"  Belgian  fortress, 
from  which  it  was  considered  they  had  nothing  to  fear. 

Nevertheless,  hard  hit  as  it  had  been  by  the  early  reverses  of 
a  trying  campaign,  the  Belgian  army  gave  the  enemy  convincing 
proof  that  it  was  far  from  being  a  negligible  quantity ;  based  upon 
the  entrenched  camp  at  Antwerp,  it  effected  several  sallies  that  had 
no  small  influence  upon  subsequent  military  operations. 

During  the  battle  of  Charleroi,  Aug.  25  and  26,  a  first  sortie 
was  attempted,  but  came  up  against  strong  defensive  positions 
already  organized  by  the  enemy;  that  battle  having  ended  in  a 
retreat  that  brought  us  back  to  the  Marne,  the  Belgian  army  returr- 
ed  to  its  cantonments  within  the  national  stronghold,  and  there 
took  up  and  maintained  a  defensive  attitude. 

In  the  evening  of  Sept.  6,  while  on  the  fields  of  the  Marne 
the  sun  was  setting  in  a  blaze  of  glory  rivaling  the  historical  sun 
of  Austerlitz,  unusual  activity  wras  observed  among  the  troops 
besieging  Antwerp. — On  Sept,  7,  hearing  that  these  forces  had 
been  reduced  in  numbers  and  that  three  divisions  of  the  containing 
army  had  been  sent  away  to  reinforce  Von  Kluck,  in  full  retreat 
from  the  Marne  to  the  Aisne,  the  Belgian  Higher  Command  order- 
ed a  fresh  sally  to  be  made.  This  met  with  great  initial  success; 
the  passages  of  the  Demer  were  won,  Aerschot  recaptured;  cavalry 
units  made  a  dash  as  far  as  Louvain ;  and  this  offensive  disquieted 
the  German  command  to  such  an  extent  that  orders  were  given 
for  the  6th  Reserve  Infantry  Division,  already  on  its  way  to 
France,  to  be  recalled  forthwith. 

Xow  although  the  Belgian  infantry  were  ultimately  compelled 
to  withdraw  in  the  direction  of  the  entrenched  camp,  thus  rudely 
dispelling  the  joyful  hopes  of  delivery  already  indulged  in  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Brussels,  their  activities  had  none  the  less  hampered 
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the  sending  of  German  reinforcements  to  the  Aisne  and  contributed 
to  that  extent  to  the  glorious  sucecss  of  the  Anglo-French  army. 

On  Sept.  20,  operations  began  to  assume  the  tedious  character 
of  trench  warfare  ;  the  front  was  not  yet  fixed,  but  that  time  was 
c  lose  at  hand.  On  the  Aisne  and  in  Champagne,  the  Germans  had 
dug  themselves  in,  while  the  allied  army  was  seeking  to  outflank 
them  in  the  north,  but  as  they  also  aimed  at  the  same  result,  a  race 
to  the  sea  was  engaged  in  by  the  opposing  armies. 

At  this  time,  the  Germans,  for  whom  the  fortified  position  of 
Antwerp  was  a  standing  menace,  decided  to  lay  siege  to  the  fort- 
ress; they  brought  up  their  heaviest  guns,  and  on  Sept.  28,  the 
attack  bagan  by  powerful  artillery  preparation.  On  the  29th,  the 
enemy  delivered  an  assault  upon  one  of  the  main  sectors  of  the 
position  ;  the  forts  of  Wavre-Sainte-Catherine  and  Waelhem  were 
plastered  with  high  explosive  shells,  and  the  crumbling  of  the 
vaulted  keeps  in  close  succession  compelled  the  garrison  to  eva- 
cuate the  forts. 

Henceforth  the  doom  of  the  position  was  sealed.  Contrary  to 
former  expectations,  the  entrenched  camp  could  no  longer  be  look- 
ed upon  as  a  habor  of  refuge  for  the  field  forces,  for  which 
reason  the  Higher  Command  bethought  itself  without  further  delay 
of  the  time  when  the  army  would  be  confronted  by  the  painful  alter- 
native of  wTithdrawTal  or  surrender. 

The  evacuation  of  Antwerp  was  a  perilous  enterprise,  involving 
as  it  did  the  removal  westwards  of  the  whole  Belgian  base.  Ostend 
having  been  chosen  as  a  first  stage,  preparations  were  made  at  once 
for  the  transport  to  that  place  of  the  wounded,  the  prisoners,  the 
supplies  of  all  kinds,  the  Corps  depots  and  recruits  of  the  new  levy, 
as  wTell  as  of  the  untrained  volunteers.  By  this  process  the  army 
was  given  entire  freedom  of  action,  leading  its  own  independent 
life,  whether  in  Antwerp  or  in  the  open,  and  always  able  to  move 
out  as  soon  as  the  position  became  untenable. 

Meanwhile  the  Belgian  command  realizing  the  moral  effect  of 
the  fall  of  the  great  fortress,  put  up  a  stout  resistance  with  the 
help  of  the  English  naval  brigade  and  held  out  until  Oct.  7. 

By  that  time,  the  outer  lines  of  the  position,  the  line  of_the 
Nethe,  the  line  of  the  Dendre,  had  been  cut  through  ;  a  strong 
German  army  was  threatening  Ghent  and  Flanders,  which  wrere 
defended  only  by  civil  guards  and  bodies  of  volunteers.  Retreat  while 
still  possible  became  imperative  and  in  order  to  reach  the  coast 
and  the  base  at  Ostend,  the  army  had  at  its  disposal  but  a  long 
narrow  passage  along  the  Dutch  border,  with  very  few  roads  and 
just  one  single  line  of  railway. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th,  the  retreat  commenced  and  by  the 
7th,  in  the  morning,  the  whole  army  had  crossed  over  to  the  left 
bank  of  the  Scheldt  ;  the  King  himself  left  Antwerp  at  three  in 
the  afternoon.  The  same  day  the  Scheldt  was  forced  at  Schoo- 
naerde,  and  the  enemy  was  signalled  at  the  gates  of  Ghent ;  the 
danger  of  being  surrounded  assumed  ominous  proportions.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  critical  moments  of  the  whole  war.  It  was 
greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  Belgian  army  would  be  cut  off  from 
their  allies  and  forced  into  Holland. 
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Just  then  Franco-English  reinforcements  came  up  :  a  brigade 
of  French  marines,  led  by  Admiral  Ronarc'h,  detrained  in  Ghent, 
in  front  of  which  town,  at  Melle,  it  drove  back  the  assailants  with 
the  help  of  two  Belgian  artillery  units.  The  few  hours  gained  at 
this  juncture  proved  of  the  highest  value.  While  the  marines  and 
the  Belgian  gunners  were  holding  the  Germans  in  check,  the  Ant- 
werp army  made  good  its  retreat  towards  Ostend  and  the  Yser. 

On  October  ioth,  the  last  of  the  Antwerp  forts  surrendered  ;  but 
on  the  15th,  the  Belgian  army  and  the  French  marines  took  up 
their  position  along  the  Yser. 

The  fall  of  Antwerp  was  a  cruel  blow  to  the  Belgians  and 
caused  deep  disappointment  throughout  the  countries  of  the 
Entente,  where  that  fortress  was  known  to  be  well-fortified  and 
stoutly  defended,  while  the  crushing  power  of  modern  high  explo- 
sive shells  was  not  yet  fully  realized. 

All  things  considered,  this  successful  retreat  was  tantamount 
to  a  victory.  Confronted  by  the  huge  masses  of  men  and  guns 
hurled  against  Antwerp  by  the  enemy,  the  Belgian  army  was  safe- 
guarding the  future  when  it  escaped  the  fell  clutch  of  the  foe  by  a 
clever  and  timely  retreat.  Again,  if  the  intervention  of  the  Ant- 
werp garrison  did  not  avail  to  reverse  the  fortunes  of  the  day  at 
Charleroi,  it  had  at  least  the  good  result,  during  the  closing  hours 
of  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  „o>f  retaining  a  whole  German  division 
in  Belgium  and  of  delaying  for  two  days  the  advance  of  a  whole 
reserve  corps,  the  need  of  which  was  badly  felt  by  von  Kluck.  It 
is  one  of  the  factors  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  wThen  estimating 
a  victory  that  may  be  said  to  have  decided  the  ultimate  issue  of 
the  war. 


The  Battle  of  the  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  war 

Yser#  it  had  been  given  a  first  time  to  the 

Belgian  army  to  retard  on  the 
Meuse  the  plan  of  envelopment  con- 
ceived by  the  German  Staff.  The  same  task  awaited  it  on  the 
Yser  and  was  successfully  accomplished  under  conditions  more 
unfavorable  still,  with  an  heroic  bravery  that  makes  of  that  battle 
one  of  the  noblest  phases  of  a  war  so  rich  in  sublime  achievements. 

Natural  Features  of  the  Country.  —  Though  presenting  consi- 
derable difficulties  to  the  invader,  the  configuration  of  the  country 
also  makes  it  unpropitious  for  defense.  It  is  a  low-lying  plain, 
one  vast  «  polder  »,  reclaimed  in  days  gone  by  from  the  sea  and 
the  marsh  lands  by  the  obstinate  toil  of  its  inhabitants.  Practi- 
cally the  whole  tract  is  below  the  level  of  the  sea  at  high  tide.  A 
number  of  sluices,  near  Nieuport,  permit  the  outflow  of  the 
country  waters  at  low  tide.  Conversely,  by  opening  the  sluices 
permanently,  it  is  possible  to  flood  the  land,  a  time-honored  means 
of  defense  of  the  Flemish  provinces  and  one  which  Vauban  turn- 
ed to  skilful  account  when  devising  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk 
and  Bergues. 
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Tnc  l^vel  stretches  are  marked  by  no  swelling  undulations. 
The  dikes  thrown  up  along  the  Vser  and  the  railway-embankment, 
where  the  Line  skirts  that  small  river,  are  the  only  prominent  fea- 
tures. All  around  extends  the  spacious  pasture-land  of  Furnes, 
with  here  and  there  a  farm  among  the  meadows.  A  scarcity  of 
trees,  except  along  the  roads.  The  whole  country  might  be  one 
vast  shooting-range j  a  priceless  advantage  for  an  army  possessed 
of  the  more  powerful  artillery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  terrain  is 
unfavorable  for  infantry  attacks,  the  small  fields  being  divided  by 
ditches  full  of  water. 

Condition  of  the  Troops.  —  Ten  weeks  of  campagning  mark- 
ed by  many  fights,  by  constant  manoeuvres,  by  a  painful  retreat 
and  the  fall  of  Antwerp,  hitherto  considered  as  an  impregnable 
bulwark,  had  impaired  the  numbers  and  the  powers  of  resistance 
of  the  Belgian  forces.  Decimated,  ill-clad  and  poorly  fed,  the 
troops  were  soon  to  be  called  upon  to  encounter  not  only  the  victo- 
rious army  that  had  taken  Antwerp  and  was  uplifted  by  its  suc- 
cess, but  fresh  contingents  as  well,  just  come  from  Germany  and 
recruited  from  among  the  students  at  the  Universities,  young  men 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  confident  of  victory. 

The  German  forces  massed  along  the  Yser  comprized  as  many 
as  140  battalions  backed  by  more  than  350  pieces  of  ordnance,  as 
against  the  Belgian  army,  reduced  in  numbers  to  82.000  men 
(48.000  rifles)  and  the  brigade  of  French  marines,  picked  troops  no 
doubt  and  of  surpassing  valor,  but  numbering  only  6.000  men. 

Subsequei.tly,  more  important  forces  were  to  take  part  in  the 
second  part  of  the  battle  :  the  First  English  Corps,  October  21  ; 
the  42nd  French  Division,  on  the  23rd  ;  the  Ninth  French  Corps, 
on  the  24th  ;  and  the  Sixteenth,  on  the  31st.  But  for  the  ten  days 
from  October  13  to  23,  the  road  to  Calais  was  barred  only  by  the 
48.000  Belgians  and  by  our  marines. 

The  Battle.  —  .^or  a  better  understanding  of  the  strenuous 
effort  accomplished  by  that  small  army  during  the  battle  of  the 
Yser,  we  will  proceed  to  enumerate  its  experiences  day  by  day: 

October  15,  a  few  skirmishes  in  the  afternoon. 

October  16  and  17,  after  a  preliminary  bombardment,  first 
serious  attacks  on  the  Dixmude  bridge-head,  which  there  had  only 
been  time  to  protect  by  a  few  shallow  trenches.  The  marines, 
assisted  by  six  Belgian  batteries,  drive  back  the  enemy  writh  heavy 
losses. 

October  18,  an  attack  is  delivered,  farther  north,  upon  the 
advanced  posts  covering  Nieuport ;  backed  by  the  British  monitors 
which  have  come  as  near  in-shore  as  possible  and  whose  guns  sweep 
the  road  along  the  dunes,  these  posts  beat  off  the  attack  of  a  whole 
division  ;  the  7th  Infantry  give  way  momentarily  at  Mannekens- 
vere,  but  wins  back  its  positions  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

October  19,  in  the  same  sector,  the  strength  of  the  attack 
increases;  Mannekensvere  becomes  intenable.  The  French  cavalry, 
attempting  a  diversion  southwards,  attacks  the  German  positions 
at  Roulers;  it  is  compelled  to  fall  back  before    superior  forces, 
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after  suffering  a  great  number  of  casualties;  thereupon  the  attacks 
against  the  Yser  are  resumed  with  increasing  fury,  and  for  all 
their  bravery  the  defenders  are  gradually  pushed  back. 

October  20,  the  only  point  held  by  the  Belgian  army  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Yser,  between  Dixmude  and  the  sea  is  the  bridge- 
head at  one  end  of  the  front.  A  fresh  and  more  terrible  assault 
is  delivered  upon  Dixmude.  An  overpowering  German  attack  has 
annihilated  a  company  of  the  12th  Infantry  and  penetrated  into 
the  trenches  ;  the  front  is  in  danger  of  being  broken,  when  two 
companies  of  Marines  come  up  in  the  nick  of  time,  to  eject  the 
enemy  in  disorder. 

October  21,  the  German  army,  fully  deployed,  prepares  to 
force  a  passage  across  the  Yser  by  a  methodical  and  very  violent 
bombardment,  hurling  itself  at  one  and  the  same  time  against  Dix- 
mude and  Ypres.  Opposite  the  Belgian  army  are  7  enemy  divisions 
consisting  partly  of  fresh  troops,  and  whose  artillery  has  been 
strengthened  by  bringing  up  the  siege  guns  used  against 
Antwerp  ;  more  than  400  guns  of  all  calibers,  from  the  77  to  the  210, 
come  into  action  on  the  German  side,  whereas  the  Belgians  have 
but  350  field-guns  of  75  mm.,  and  24  howitzers  of  210  mm.,  with 
very  insufficient  ammunition.  In  consequence,  the  trenches  of 
the  2nd  Division,  fowards  Nieuport  and  Saint-Georges,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  1st  Division  towards  Shoorbake,  are  very  soon  knocked 
to  pieces  by  the  German  shells.  At  Dixmude,  these  explode  at  the 
rate  of  20  to  30  a  minute.  The  assailants  advance  in  close  columns, 
literally  mowed  down  by  the  Belgian  rifles  and  machine-guns  ;  as 
one  wave  is  decimated,  another  comes  on,  more  numerous  and 
more  determined.  In  spite  of  all,  Belgians  and  Marines  stand  their 
ground;  at  times  the  lost  trenches  are  recovered,  but  powerful 
counter-attacks  again  drive  out  the  defenders. 

October  22,  the  defense  of  the  whole  front  appears  compro- 
mized: for  two  days,  the  loop  of  the  Yser  at  Tervaete  has  been 
subjected  to  the  cross-fire  of  the  German  guns ;  their  infantry  take 
possession  of  a  footbridge  east  of  Tervaete  and  gain  a  footing  in 
the  loop  itself.  They  at  once  bring  across  a  large  number  of  ma- 
chine-guns, and  by  nightfall,  in  spite  of  every  attempt  made  by 
the  Belgians  to  recover  this  important  position,  two  German  divi- 
sions have  crossed  over  to  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 

October  23,  the  Fourth  Division  (French),  the  vanguard  of 
General  d'Urbal's  army,  arrives  at  Furnes.  Deliverance  is  at  hand, 
but  the  sorely  tried  Belgians  cannot  be  relieved  at  once,  because 
the  German  offensive  forestalls  that  of  the  Allies.  The  army  of 
the  Yser  must  keep  up  yet  longer  its  heroic  resistance. 

October  24  is,  in  consequence,  a  very  strenuous  day.  To  gain 
time  for  the  French  to  organize  their  intervention,  it  was  necessary 
to  defend  the  whole  of  the  present  positions.  Now  as  if  they  had 
felt  that  the  decisive  moment  had  come,  the  Germans  launched  as 
many  as  15  successive  attacks  on  the  Dixmude  bridge-head. 

October  25,  the  German  offensive  momentarily  slackens,  but  it 
is  resumed  in  the  night  with  renewed  vigor. 

October  26,  the  Shoorbake  bridge-head   is  rushed.    The  situa- 
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tion  is  fortunately  improved  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  direction  of 
Nieuport  ;  the  advanced  units  of  the  Fourth  Division  under  Gene- 
ral Grossetti  strike  at  Lombartzyde  as  a  beginning,  and  progress  in 
the  direction  of  Westende.  Reinforcements,  however,  are  cons- 
tantly brought  up  by  the  Germans.  By  this  time,  the  Belgian 
losses  have  become  extremely  heavy.  Not  a  unit  but  has  suffered 
grievously.  The  ist  Battalion  of  the  2nd  Carbineers  numbered  no 
more  than  6  officers  and  346  men.  The  troops  were  tired  out,  the 
Artillery  lamentably  short  of  munitions;  ever  since  the  18th,  the 
field-guns  had  made  up  by  their  activity  for  their  numerical  infe- 
riority and  for  the  German  superiority  in  heavy  batteries ;  the 
constant  strain  had  rendered  many  of  the  guns  useless,  and  exhaust- 
ed the  reserves  of  ammunition;  there  remained  but  151  rounds  per 
gun  for  the  7th  Division,  100  for  the  2nd,  90  for  the  4th.  The  last 
means  of  defense  available  in  Flanders,  inundation,  was  then 
decided  upon  by  the  Belgian  Command. 

October  25,  at  4  o'clock,  the  work  of  obturating  the  railway- 
bridges  was  put  in  hand.  Oh !  the  splendid  sight  afforded  by  a 
people  calling  to  its  assistance  the  secret  forces  of  the  land  of  their 
ancestors,  painfully  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  fertilized  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brows,  defended  with  their  blood  !  At  high  tide,  the 
Nieuport  sluices  were  opened,  while  care  was  taken  that  the  inun- 
dation should  not  extend  beyond  the  Dixmude  railway  embank- 
ment, which  thus  served  the  double  purpose  of  a  dike  and  a  line 
of  defense.  Thereupon,  the  waters  began  to  overflow  the  blood- 
drenched  expanse  of  the  plains. 

Oct.  29,  it  became  necessary  to  resist  a  further  attack  by  the 
German  army,  fired  by  the  presence  of  the  Kaiser,  who  had  come 
to  General  Headquarters,  at  Thielt,  and  was  determined  to  gain 
possession  of  the  road  to  Calais.  In  the  morning,  the  Duke  of 
Wurtemberg,  who  was  in  chief  command,  gave  the  signal  for  the 
attack.  The  bombardment  was  resumed  with  all  its  original  inten- 
sity and  lasted  throughout  the  night.  At  day-break,  in  deep  mas- 
ses, the  infantry  moved  to  the  assault.  The  attacks  were  renewed 
throughout  the  day  but  all  to  no  effect  :  our  trenches  were  firmly 
held.  Towards  evening,  however,  Ramscapelle,  a  point  of  great 
strategical  importance,  was  carried  by  assault. 

By  Oct.  30,  in  the  evening,  our  original  positions  had  been  re- 
established. In  splendid  rivalry,  a  battalion  of  the  14th  Belgian 
Infantry,  two  battalions  of  Algerian  Sharpshooters,  and  the  16th 
Battalion  of  French  Chasseurs  had  regained  possession  of  the  last 
village. 

Oct.  31,  the  crisis  on  the  Belgian  front  is  at  an  end;  the  5th 
German  Division  has  been  driven  back  at  every  point;  the  battle 
of  the  Yser  is  over,  while  the  battle  of  Ypres  reaches  its  height. 

The  victory  was  magnificent,  but  won  at  the  cost  of  a  protract- 
ed struggle,  in  which  the  Belgian  army  was  decimated.  Accord- 
ing to  the  official  report  emanating  from  Headquarters,  there 
were  14.000  killed  and  wounded  ;  more  than  half  the  guns  were 
put  out  of  service  ;  the  troops  were  in  a  state  of  utter  exhaustion. 
Belgians  and  Marines  had  deserved  well  of  their  respective  coun- 
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tries.  Once  again,  on  the  Yser,  as  before  on  the  Meuse,  the  Bel- 
gian army  had  rendered  signal  service  to  the  common  cause.  By 
its  self-sacrifice,  it  had  delayed  the  advance  of  the  invaders ;  it  had 
kept  inviolate  a  portion  of  the  Belgian  territory  ;  it  had  given  to 
the  forces  of  France  and  England  time  to  establish  their  impass- 
able front  ;  together  with  these,  it  had  laid  the  foundations  of  future 
victory. 


The   Defense  of   the  The  heroic  bearing  of  the  Belgian 

pront>  army  at  the  battle  of  the  Yser  has 

won  universal  recognition,  but  in 
many  countries  the  idea  has  sprung 
up  that  after  so  prodigious  an  effort,  it  had  been  definitively  put 
out  of  action.  Far  from  this  being  the  case,  while  its  reconsti- 
tution  in  view  of  future  action  has  been  carried  on  with  untiring 
zeal  by  M.  de  Broqueville  and  his  collaborators,  it  has  never  ceas- 
ed, during  the  endless  months  of  trench  warfare,  to  fill  the  part 
assigned  to  it. 

During  the  first  weeks  following  this  gigantic  effort,  the 
Belgian  army  was  backed  up,  it  is  true,  on  the  lines  it  had  to 
defend,  by  a  few  French  divisions.  Very  soon,  however,  it  a^ain  took 
up  a  position  of  its  own,  and  for  many  months,  it  has  been  occu- 
pying, unaided,  a  front  of  some  20  miles.  Now  as  it  only  number- 
ed 6  divisions  in  all,  with  2  cavalry  divisions,  this  allowed  but 
7  men  to  every  2  yards  of  front,  which  amounts  to  saying  that  its 
activities  were  necessarily  limited  to  the  defense  of  its  trenches  and 
that  it  was  precluded  from  undertaking  any  large-scale  offensive. 

The  front  occupied  by  the  Belgians  is,  by  nature,  very  hard  to 
defend.  The  soil  is  damp  and  spongy,  so  that  the  task  of  keeping 
the  trenches  in  good  repair  alone  necessitates  constant  efforts  and 
unceasing  toil.  The  Germans,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ever  on  the 
watch;  at  the  least  sign  of  weakening,  they  would  resume  their 
offensive.  They  are  constantly  feeling  the  ground,  bombarding, 
sending  out  patrols,  and  delivering  local  attacks. 

The  troops  are  possessed  of  the  highest  moral,  and  of  a  spirit  of 
offensive  ever  ready  to  assert  itself.  Many  see  before  them  the 
church-towers  of  their  native  villages  ;  they  are  fired  by  the  thought 
that  beyond  the  enemy  lines  are  their  families,  their  homes,  all 
that  is  dear  to  them — in  the  power  of  the  ruthless  barbarian. 
There  is  no  army  burning  with  a  greater  hatred  of  the  foe. 

By  defending  the  line  of  the  Yser  to  such  good  purpose  that 
the  Germans  are  debarred  from  the  possibility  of  taking  the  offen- 
sive in  that  direction,  the  Belgian  army  is  rendering,  even  now, 
great  service  to  the  common  cause,  the  firmness  of  its  front  giving 
the  allied  armies  engaged  further  south,  near  Lille  and  in  the 
Somme,  a  freedom  of  movement  from  which  great  things  may 
be  expected  at  no  distant  future. 

Let  us  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  co-ordination  of  efforts,  the 
necessity  for  concerted  action,  which  are  the  great  stumbling-block 
in  the  way  of  coalitions  generally,    were    carried    into    effect  as 
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regards  Belgium,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  from  the  days  of 
Antwerp  to  the  present  time. 


The  War  in  Africa.  While    Belgium  has  undoubtedly 

played  an  important  part  in  the  Eu- 
ropean field,  her  participation  in  African  warfare  has  likewise  been 
most  effective.  Here,  too,  she  remained  strictly  on  the  ground  of 
international  law.  Both  in  Europe  and  in  Africa,  she  took  part  in 
armed  hostilities,  only  when  attacked.  Respectful  of  the  terms  of 
the  Berlin  instrument  which  stipulated,  in  defining  the  status  of 
the  Congo  basin,  that  whatever  conflict  might  arise  between 
European  Powers,  the  war  should  in  no  case  be  carried  into  Africa, 
she  used  her  best  endeavors  to  shield  Central  Africa  from  the 
horrors  of  war.  She  acted  thus,  not  only  out  of  respect  for  signed 
treaties,  but  in  the  full  consciousness  of  the  danger  to  the  civilizing 
influence  of  the  Western  nations  that  would  result  from  allowing 
the  natives  to  witness  a  war  between  white  men. 

The  Military  Situation  in  Belgian  Congo.  —  The  pacific  atti- 
tude of  the  Belgian  colonial  authorities  is  the  more  remarkable  in 
that  it  was  by  no  means  determined  by  a  sentiment  of  weakness. 
When  war  broke  out,  Belgian  Congo  had  not,  indeed,  at  its  dis- 
posal a  colonial  army  organized  in  large  tactical  units,  for  Belgium 
could  harbor  no  intention  of  attempting  the  conquest  of  any  neigh- 
boring colony.  Nevertheless  it  had  some  25.000  black  troops, 
well  trained  and  disciplined,  all  belonging  to  the  sturdiest  and  most 
warlike  races  of  Central  Africa. 

The  German  Aggression.  —  In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  the 
Belgian  authorities  in  Africa  cherished  the  delusion  that  Germany, 
though  she  had  shamelessly  violated  the  treaty  of  1839,  would  bear 
in  mind  that  her  signature  was  affixed  to  the  Berlin  instrument. 
But  one  «  scrap  of  paper  »  being  of  no  more  value  than  another,  the 
colonial  deed  was  treated  by  Germany  with  as  little  respect  as  the 
European  treaty. 

As  early  as  Aug.  22,  the  Belgian  port  of  Luruga,  on  Lake  Tan- 
ganyka  was  attacked  by  German  troops,  without  any  previous  warn- 
ing. Soon  after,  in  accordance  with  their  tactical  policy  of  sudden 
attacks,  the  Germans  occupied  the  island  of  Kidjivi,  in  the  center 
of  Lake  Kivu  :  no  further  doubt  can  be  entertained  as  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Imperial  Government  to  carry  the  war  into  Africa. 
Conscious  of  the  straightforwardness  of  her  own  attitude,  colonial 
Belgium  entered  the  lists  in  conjunction  with  the  French  and 
English  colonial  forces,  for  the  common  purpose  of  driving  out  the 
German  flag  from  the  African  Continent. 

Two  distinct  fields  of  operation  were  then  open  to  their  acti- 
vities, Belgian  Congo  marching  with  twTo  German  colonies. 

From  the  southern  extremity  of  Lake  Tanganyka  to  the  Virunga 
mountains,  north  of  lake  Kivu,  it  borders  upon  the  Cameroons, 
which  latter  thrust  out  as  far  as  the  Belgian  frontier  two  strips  of 
land  taken  in  1912  from  French  Congo,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
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Ubani  and  the  Lobaye,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Sanga  and  the 
Congo  river,  on  the  other. 

The  Cameroons.  —  During  the  earlier  stage  of  the  campaign, 
the  Belgian  troops,  while  undertaking  the  defense  of  the  Congo 
frontier,  contributed  more  especially  to  the  operations  on  the  Sanga, 
by  dispatching  a  force  of  infantry,  with  artillery  and  an  armed 
steamer,  which  materially  assisted  the  troops  in  the  navigable  parts 
of  the  river. 

After  taking  part  with  unvarying  success  in  the  several  fights  at 
N'Zimu,  Millundu,  Lome,  N'Gato,  Mono,  Allad,  Assoban,  etc.,  the 
Belgian  colonial  troops  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  making,  together 
with  the  French  and  English  forces,  their  triumphant  entry  into 
Yaounde,  the  war  capital  of  the  Cameroons,  distant  more  than  600 
miles  from  their  starting-point  on"  the  frontier  of  Belgian  Congo.  In 
an  army  order  addressed  to  his  troops,  the  French  general  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  the  Cameroons,  made  a  point  of  thanking  them 
officially  for  their  co-operation. 

a  Before  parting  with  the  contingents  of  the  Belgian  Public 
Force,  he  proclaimed,  it  is  my  duty  to  state  how  precious  has  been 
to  us  the  co-operation  of  such  fine  troops.  To  all  their  European 
officers  and  under-officers,  as  well  as  to  the  native  under-officers 
and  men,  I  hereby  express  my  heart-felt  appreciation  of  their 
bravery  under  fire,  of  the  patience  and  self-devotion  they  have 
constantly  exhibited  throughout  this  long  and  arduous  campaign.  » 

German  East  Africa.  —  Better  prepared  for  war  than  any  other 
colony  was  German  East  Africa.  The  bulk  of  its  forces  was  com- 
posed of  black  troops,  numerous,  well  officered,  well  armed,  and 
amply  provided  with  munitions.  Even  before  the  declaration  of 
war,  supplies  of  all  kinds  had  been  accumulated  in  the  colony, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  the  Dar-es-Salam  Exhibition,  and  the  formal 
opening  of  the  railway  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Lake  Tanganyka, 
contingents  of  European  troops  had  been  landed  at  Dar-es-Salam. 
Morever,  the  cruiser  Koenigsberg  having  been  sunk  by  the  British 
navy  in  the  river  Rufidji,  the  crew  and  a  great  part  of  the  guns 
on  board  had  been  added  to  the  German  means  of  action.  At  the 
end  of  191 5,  the  latter  comprized  some  75  guns  of  all  calibers  and 
go  machine-guns,  without  taking  into  account  the  surplus  stores  and 
equipment  provided  by  the  two  steamers  that  succeeded  in  running 
the  blockade  during  that  year — notably  in  April — and  landed 
important  cargoes  for  the  benefit  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  out  of  the  question  to  attack  forces  so  well-armed  and 
so  powerfully  organized,  without  first  making  adequate  preparation. 

From  Sept.  1914  to  Jan.  1916,  the  Belgian  troops  brought  from 
the  interior  of  the  colony  to  the  German  border,  and  all  along  Rho- 
desia, from  south  to  north  of  Lake  Kivu,  were  content  with  waging 
defensive  warfare,  while  participating  in  the  British  operations  in 
Northern  Rhodesia.  This  extensive  front  they  held  firmly  against 
forces  superior  to  themselves  in  numbers  and  armament,  until  such 
time  as  their  own  offensive  should  have  been  minutely  organized 
under  the  direction  of  General  Tombeur.  Nor  was  this  last  an  easy 
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matter,  on  account  of  the  distance  between  their  base  at  Boma  and 
the  front.  From  Boma  to  Stanleyville,  steamers  and  railway-lines 
were  available,  but  from  Stanleyville  to  Lake  Kivu,  point  of  con- 
tent rat  ion  of  the  northern  Brigade,  the  supplies  of  food  and  ammu- 
nition had  to  be  carried  by  bearers  for  no  less  than  forty  days. 

General  Tombeur,  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Belgian  Colonial 
Army,  proceeded  to  take  the  offensive  in  March  1916.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  Belgian  army  were  carried  out  in  perfect  co-ordination 
with  those  of  the  British  troops  under  General  Smuts.  While  the 
latter  made  their  presence  felt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Kilima 
N'Djaro,  to  the  east  of  the  German  colony,  the  Belgian  forces 
attacked  from  the  North  and  West. 

In  accordance  with  the  soundest  methods,  the  Belgian  offensive 
which  had  been  long  and  carefully  prepared,  was  pushed  on,  when 
once  begun,  with  great  celerity.  It  began  April  18,  by  the  occupa- 
latter  made  their  presence  felt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Kilima 
tion  of  the  island  of  Gombo,  on  Lake  Kivu,  followed  on  the  19th 
by  the  capture  of  the  Shangugu  post.  On  April  26,  another  column 
moving  up  from  Uganda,  reached  the  shores  of  Lake  Mohasi. 

July  3,  at  Kato,  Major  Rouling  cut  to  pieces  the  main  body 
of  the  German  army,  capturing  its  commanding  officer,  Hauptmann 
Godorius.  July  14  and  15,  another  German  column  was  destroyed, 
and  on  Sept.  26,  the  converging  Belgian  columns  attacked  and  took 
Tabora,  in  spite  of  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  German  troops, 
commanded  by  the  Prussian  general,  Wahle. 

This  successful  'operation  gave  the  Belgian  forces  the  pleasure 
of  liberating  189  Europeans  belonging  to  the  allied  nations,  while 
taking  prisoners  close  upon  100  German  officers  and  under-officers. 
Belgium  thus  captured  from  Germany  over  76.000  square  miles 
of  territory. 

It  should  be  added  that  this  colonial  effort  was  carried  out  Avith 
a  spirited  determination  and  a  power  of  organization  worthy  of  all 
praise.  The  merit  of  its  success  should  be  attributed  not  only  to 
the  men  on  the  spot,  to  General  Tombeur  and  his  collaborators,  to 
M.  Henry,  Governor  of  the  Congo,  but  also  to  M.  Renkin,  the 
Colonial  Minister,  who  from  his  office  at  Sainte-Adresse  directed 
the  operations  of  the  Belgian  colonial  troops. 

All  who  believe  in  immanent  justice  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
by  the  fact  that  on  that  African  continent,  in  connection  with  which 
pangermanist  Germany  had  indulged  in  so  many  fond  dreams,  the 
German  flag  unfurled  in  its  last  capital,  Tabora,  was  hauled  down 
b\  the  first  victim  of  German  barbarity. 
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THE  MILITARY  EFFORT  BEHIND 
THE  FRONT 

Present  events  show  what  efforts  a  protracted  war  impose  upon 
those  behind  the  front  ;  in  the  case  of  nations  insufficiently  pre- 
pared for  such  an  unheard-of  expenditure,  the  effort  is  still  greater; 
can  it  be  possible  at  all  for  a  country  in  the  position  of  Belgium, 
having  lost  as  she  has  the  better  part  of  her  territory  and  almost 
the  whole  of  her  resources  ? 

In  this  respect  also,  we  shall  find  by  what  she  has  done  in  the 
past  how  thoroughly  we  may  rely  on  Belgium  as  regards  the  future. 


The  Reconstitution  of  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the 

the    Belgian    Army.  field  forces  of  Belgium  amounted  to 

*  120.000     men,     to     which  number 

should  be  added  the  60.000  garri- 
son troops,  consisting  in  the  older  men  and  the  civil  guards,  a  mi- 
litia animated  by  great  willingness  and  ardent  patriotism,  but  from 
a  military  point  of  view  sadly  ill-instructed. 

Condition  of  the  Army  after  the  Battle  of  the  Yser.  —  There 
had  been  great  losses  among  the  troops  in  the  fights  round  Liege, 
on  the  line  of  the  Gette,  and  during  the  defense  of  Antwerp,  part 
of  the  garrison  of  the  fortress,  had  been  forced  over  the  Dutch 
border,  where  some  30.000  men  had  been  interned  ;  what  with  the 
fall  of  Namur  and  of  the  Liege  forts,  and  the  stragglers  captured 
during  the  retreat,  the  Germans  had  taken  prisoners  to  the  number 
of  30.000  more  ;  on  the  Yser,  the  Belgians  had  lost  about  one  quar- 
ter of  their  effective  force,  a  further  14.000  men.  The  whole 
army  was  worn  out  ;  the  older  men,  the  garrison  troops,  comple- 
tely disorganized,  had  had  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  front.  There 
were  no  depots  left,  no  bases,  no  hospitals. 

That  they  might  continue  to  play  their  part,  the  exiled  Belgian 
Government  were  confronted  with  the  task  of  building  up  a  fresh 
army.  In  this  they  succeeded,  thanks  to  the  untiring  energy  of 
M.  de  Brocqueville  and  his  collaborators,  thanks  to  the  patriotism 
of  the  entire  nation,  thanks  also  to  the  assistance  which  France 
and  England  gave  unstintingly  to  a  country  that  had  rendered 
such  signal  service  to  the  common  cause.  The  Belgian  army  had 
actually  gained  both  in  numbers  and  efficiency ;  an  admirable 
proof  of  the  vitality  of  a  people  undismayed  by  war,  but  which 
rather  has  derived  therefrom  the  impetus  whereby  its  future  great- 
ness will  be  achieved. 

Voluntary  Enlistment.  —  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
Belgian  Government  were  immense.  It  could  not  assemble  Par- 
liament, the  greater  part  of  the  representatives  having  remained 
in  the  invaded  provinces.  Again,  the  new  law  instituting  perso- 
nal military  service  for  all  had  only  been  in  operation  for  two 
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years.  In  order  to  raise  the  required  number  of  men,  the  Govern- 
ment therefore  eould  only  appeal  to  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the 
nation  at  large.  Tt  first  applied  to  the  refugees  who  had  come  to 
France  and  England  in  their  thousands,  while  hoping  besides  that 
some  of  the  young  men  from  the  occupied  territory  might  contrive 
to  join  the  army. 

This  anticipation  was  more  than  fulfilled  ;  though  the  fron- 
tier was  strictly  guarded  by  the  Germans,  and  in  spite  of  the 
severe  penalties  decreed  not  only  against  all  and  sundry  that 
attempted  to  cross  the  border,  but  also  against  their  families,  thou- 
sands of  volunteers  answered  their  Sovereign's  call,  coming  by 
way  of  Holland  and  Great-Britain  to  place  themselves  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Government  at  Havre. 

It  thus  became  possible,  as  early  as  191 5,  to  reconstitute  the 
six  divisions  of  the  army,  together  with  two  cavalry  divisions. 

National  Military  Service.  —  For  the  purpose  of  winning  back 
the  lost  territory,  and  with  the  fixed  resolve  to  participate,  to  the 
best  of  its  abilities,  in  the  general  offensive  of  the  Allies,  the 
Belgian  Government,  observing  the  several  efforts  put  forth  by 
the  latter,  seeing  England  resort  to  compulsory  military  service, 
Russia  calling  up  her  younger  classes,  France  keeping  with  the 
colors  her  men  of  47  to  40,  decided  to  call  up  by  decree  all  Bel- 
gians between  the  age  of  18  and  40,  whether  residing  in  free 
Belgium,  in  neutral  countries,  or  in  the  countries  of  the  Allies. 

It  was  a  bold  move,  in  the  circumstances.  The  confused  state 
of  the  laws  as  regards  military  matters,  the  many  needs  of  the 
war  services  and  the  war  industries,  the  grievous  poverty  of  the 
Belgians  in  the  free  districts  of  Flanders  and  in  exile,  all  con- 
tributed to  complicate  the  Government's  task.  It  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  afford  the  Germans  no  pretext  for  reprisals 
on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  the  occupied  territories. 

The  wording  of  the  decree,  a  model  of  clearness  and  preci- 
sion, aimed  at  providing  the  national  army  with  all  the  men  it 
required,  while  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  families  subjected 
to  the  countless  woes  of  exile. 

Injudicious  as  it  would  be,  at  the  present  juncture,  to  state 
the  exact  number  of  men  that  will  be  added  to  the  Belgian  forces 
by  virtue  of  this  decree,  it  may  be  considered  that  her  army  will 
receive  an  additional  30.000  men — a  fresh  proof  of  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Belgian  Government  and  people  to  carry  the  war  to 
a  victorious  ending. 

The  Cojnmissioned  Ranks.  —  The  replenished  numbers  must 
next  be  provided  with  efficient  leaders.  Of  the  regular  officers 
on  the  establishment  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  many  had 
been  killed  or  incapacitated.  Furthermore  the  army  had  under- 
gone considerable  change  in  the  course  of  much  arduous  campaign- 
ing ;  it  was  necessary  to  fill  up  and  rejuvenate  the  commissioned 
ranks,  while  infusing  them  with  a  new  spirit. 

At  the  time  of  the  German  aggression,  the  Belgian  army  was 
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led  by  3.201  officers.  Now  when  mobilized,  its  full  complement 
was  5.500,  and  though  commissions  were  granted  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cadets  from  the  training  school  and  the  Military  Academy, 
there  were  still  1320  wanting  after  more  than  100  had  been  de- 
tached for  work  on  the  various  staffs.  Twenty  thousand  volunteers 
enlisted  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  were  waiting  for  leaders. 

The  most  urgent  needs  had  to  be.  supplied  first  ;  retired  offi- 
cers were  reinstated,  others  were  taken  from  the  garrison  troops, 
and  so  forth.  After  the  Yser,  it  became  possible  at  last  to  proceed 
with  a  thorough  re-organization,  and  no  sooner  was  the  Govern- 
ment installed  at  Havre,  than  a  number  of  training  centers  were 
created  for  the  various  branches  of  the  army. 

The  Infantry  center  was  at  Gaillon,  where  1507  cadets  receiv- 
ed instruction  down  to  July  1,  1916,  of  whom  1362  were  passed 
out  as  efficient.  The  Cavalry  set  up  its  center  in  a  country  dis- 
trict, where  an  estate  and  a  plain  of  some  17  acres  were  specially 
leased  for  the  purpose,  and  123  officers  have  already  been  trained. 
The  Artillery,  after  temporary  arrangements  had  been  made  for 
it  at  Audresselles,  was  subsequently  transferred  to  Onival,  at  a 
short  distance  from  a  practice  range  ;  so  far,  instruction  has  been 
given  to  199  candidates,  175  of  whom  have  gained  commissions  ; 
the  greater  part  of  these,  moreover,  had  previously  qualified  as 
civil  engineers  or  attended  higher  scientific  courses. 

Besides  a  school  of  instructors  established  at  Bayeux,  and  now 
in  full  prosperity,  the  requirements  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
were  supplied  in  the  first  instance  by  utilizing  the  services  of 
civil  engineers  and  of  the  more  proficient  under-officers  of  that 
corps  ;  subsequently,  commissions  were  given  to  University  stu- 
dents who  had  completed  a  two  year  course  of  studies  and  had 
served  for  not  less  than  three  months  in  the  field.  The  applica- 
tion of  a  necessarily  shortened  programme  led  to  the  granting  of 
67  certificates  of  proficiency  and  to  the  appointment  of  139  under- 
officers. 


The  Artillery  and  War  Like    every    other    branch  of  the 

Material.  army,  the  Belgian  Artillery  was  in 

full  process  of  reorganization  when 
the  war  broke  out.  The  siege  guns 
ordered  from  the  Krupp  works  had  not  been  delivered  and  the 
existing  material,  though  excellent  of  its  kind,  was  all-insuffi- 
cient. Moreover,  after  the  battle  of  the  Yser,  the  greater  part  of 
it  had  become  quite  useless.  Complete  reorganization  was  impe- 
rative. 

To  this  the  services  of  the  Ministry  for  War  turned  their 
immediate  attention.  As  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  191 5,  M.  de 
Brocqueville  had  ordered  several  heavy  batteries  from  the  Creu- 
sot  establishment,  and  thanks  to  the  activity  of  our  factories,  the 
Field  Artillery  was  soon  reconstituted,  more  powerful  than  before 
the  war. 

As  regards  profiency,  Belgian  gunners  have  a  high  reputa- 
tion.   Many  officers  of  the  Belgian  army  have  been  called  upon 
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to  servo  in  the  British  forces.  They  have  also  rendered  valuable 
assistance  to  Russia.  In  the  early  months  of  1915,  a  regiment  of 
motor-guns  was  organized  by  the  Belgian  Government,  having 
been  recruited  among  the  Belgian  refugees  and  instructed  in  Paris. 
Trench  warfare  and  the  immovable  character  of  the  front,  which 
appeared  to  be  set  for  many  long  months,  rendered  these  guns 
practically  useless  in  Belgium  or  on  any  of  the  western  fronts, 
wherefore  M.  de  Brocquevillc,  in  accord  with  the  Russian 
authorities,  conceived  the  idea  of  sending  them  to  the  eastern 
front.  They  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Polish  campaign  and 
farther  yet,  on  the  Caucasus  front,  where  they  contributed  to  the 
capture  of  Erzeroum.  During  the  Russian  offensive  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1916,  the  Belgian  motor-guns  acquitted  themselves  bril- 
liantly, as  is  duly  set  forth  in  the  official  communique  for  Au- 
gust 14th. 

«  On  August  13,  when  we  gained  possession  of  the  market-town 
of  Zhorof,  on  the  Strypa,  a  company  of  Belgian  cyclists  accom- 
panying   their    armored    motor-guns,    earned    special  distinction 
and  contributed  to  the  taking  of  the  town  by  our  forces.  » 

Moreover,  5  or  600  sappers  and  skilled  artisans,  belonging  to 
the  Belgian  Corps  of  Engineers,  have  been  engaged  for  the  last 
ten  months  upon  the  manufacture  of  guns  and  munitions  in  Rus- 
sia, to  which  country  they  repaired  notwithstanding  the  serious 
threat  to  navigation  between  England  and  Norway — the  only  route 
available — consequent  upon  the  German  submarine  campaign. 

In  France  itself,  Belgian  metal-workers  have  rendered  spe- 
cially valuable  service  to  the  war-industries,  notably  for  the 
redressing  of  damaged  guns.  They  have  introduced  into  the  French 
factories  a  number  of  new  methods,  in  use  in  the  Cockerill  works 
and  the  efficiency  of  which  was  at  once  recognized. 

The  Railways.  Everybody    knows    the  consider- 

able part  played  by  railways  in 
modern  warfare.  The  Belgian  railways,  under  State  management, 
filled  their  task  most  efficiently  throughout  the  Belgian  campaign. 
The  transport  of  troops  and  supplies  was  carried  out  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner  by  the  administration,  unprepared  as  it  was 
for  war. 

Nor  did  that  administration  look  upon  its  part  as  at  an  end, 
when  the  German  invasion  had  robbed  it  of  the  greater  part  of 
its  system  and  of  most  of  its  rolling-stock.  Down  to  the 
fall  of  Antwerp,  practically  the  whole  of  the  latter  escaped  the 
clutches  of  the  enemy,  thanks  to  the  initiative  and  devotion  of  the 
staff.  Apart  from  a  few  locomotives  that  were  thrown  off  the  rails 
in  certain  tunnels  there  was  no  time  to  blow  up,  all  the  engines  and 
nearly  all  the  carriages  and  trucks  withdrew  methodically  before 
the  invaders,  so  much  so  that  hundreds  of  locomotives  and  thou- 
sands of  carriages  were  massed  in  the  western  parts  of  the  country 
at  the  time  when  the  capitulation  of  the  Antwerp  fortress  made 
it  necessary  to  retreat  at  full  speed. 

The  instant  withdrawal  of  the  rolling  stock  had  likewise  to 
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be  effected,  an  operation  rendered  all  the  more  difficult  by  the  fact 
that  the  railway  system  in  Western  Flanders  is  not  developed  as 
in  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  that  furthermore  the  main  lines 
were  obstructed  by  the  transport  of  the  Belgian  troops  towards  the 
coast,  in  the  one  direction,  and  the  coming  up  of  Franco- 
British  reinforcements,  in  the  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  very 
soon  remained  but  one  route  of  evacuation,  the  single-line  railway 
from  Ghent  to  Dunkirk.  The  system  of  the  French  Compagnie  du 
Nord,  to  which  this  superabundance  of  stock  was  transferred  was 
blocked  to  a  like  extent. 

Nevertheless,  some  2000  locomotives  were  saved  from  the 
enemy,  as  well  as  about  half  the  carriages  belonging  to  the  Belgian 
State.  At  first  all  this  stock  was  distributed  somewhat  at  random 
over  the  least  encumbered  of  he  French  lines,  those  in  the  western 
and  south-western  departments.  But  as  soon  as  the  Government 
was  settled  at  Havre,  M.  Segers,  the  Minister  for  Railways,  applied 
himself  to  the  task  of  finding  and  collecting  the  dispersed  rolling- 
stock. 

Then  were  created  the  depots  and  workshops  at  Oissel,  near 
Rouen,  Avhere  pratically  the  whole  of  the  Belgian  material  was 
presently  concentrated. 

The  workshops  are  in  themselves  a  noteworthy  example  of 
industrial  improvization.  Where  at  the  beginning  of  19 15  nothing 
but  waste  lands  were  to  be  seen,  there  stands  to-day  an  important 
factory,  giving  employment  to  a  large  number  of  workmen  from  the 
arsenal  at  Malines,  who  have  found  refuge  in  France  :  here  are 
overhauled  and  repaired  all  the  locomotives,  which,  as  soon  as  they 
are  in  working  order  again,  are  used  for  the  transport  of  supplies 
to  the  Belgian  front  on  the  Yser,  or  leased  out  to  the  French  com- 
panies. Eighty  of  them  have  just  been  sent  to  Russia,  whereby  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Belgian  railways  carry  into  practical  effect  the 
principle  of  pooling  all  the  resources  of  the  Allies. 


The  Medical  Service.  The    practical  turn  of  mind  and 

spirit     of     initiative  distinguishing 
the  Belgians  in  the  field  of  industry,  they  have  applied  also  to  the 
organization  of  their  Medical  Service.    Here  again,  everything  had 
to  be  reconstructed  from  the  beginning  after  the  destructive  inva- 
sion. 

At  the  time  of  the  mobilization,  the  Sanitary  Services  were  in 
perfect  order  ;  there  were  numerous  and  well-equipped  hospitals, 
manned  by  efficient  staffs  ;  the  nation  had  of  its  own  accord  placed 
30.000  beds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Red  Cross  ;  Doctor  Melis,  Inspec- 
tor General  of  the  Army  Medical  Service,  had  under  him  166  regular 
army  surgeons,  520  surgeons  called  "back  to  the  colors,  and  172 
medical  students,  148  chemists  and  druggists,  965  hospital  orderlies 
and  1850  stretcher-bearers.  The  Army  Medical  Service  had  kept 
under  its  own  control  and  management  the  hospitals  in  Antwerp, 
Liege,  Namur,  Beverloo,  Termonde,  Brussels,  Louvain,  Malines 
and  Vilvorde.    All  the  other  hospitals  and  similar  institutions  were 
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made  over  to  the  Belgian  Red  Cross,  which  displayed  remarkable 
activity. 

By  August  15,  50.000  beds  distributed  among  a  great  number 
of  ambulances,  were  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  wounded.  Un- 
fortunately, the  rapidity  of  the  invasion  very  soon  upset  these  admir- 
able arrangements.  When  Brussels  was  occupied,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  organization — buildings  and  staff  alike — fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  As  to  the  Red  Cross  Services,  most  of  them 
were  needs  disbanded  at  once.  About  the  middle  of  October  1914, 
at  the  time  of  the  retreat  from  Antwerp,  the  medical  administration, 
wh,ose  formations  were  concentrated  along  the  coast-line,  disposed 
of  2500  beds,  only,  for  13.000  wounded. 

When  before  the  swift  tide  of  invasion  further  retreat  became 
necessary,  indescribable  confusion  ensued  ;  arrangements  were 
improvized  for  the  transference  of  the  sick  and  wounded  to  France. 
Most  of  them  were  first  carried  to  Dunkirk,  whence  those  strong 
enough  to  stand  the  crossing  were  shipped  over  to  England.  Both 
doctors  and  orderlies  were  then  put  to  the  severest  test.  Neither 
in  Dunkirk,  nor  in  Calais,  had  preparations  been  made  to  receive 
such  a  number  of  patients,  and  the  congestion  resulting  from  the 
influx  of  the  refugees  added  to  the  difficulty  of  organizing  the  medi- 
cal services.  There  was  an  utter  lack  of  staff  ;  neither  instruments 
nor  drugs  were  available  in  sufficient  quantities,  so  that  many  of 
the  poor  fellows  were  left  for  hours  in  the  streets,  drenched  by  the 
rain,  while  awaiting  their  turn  to  be  treated. 

In  course  of  time,  proper  arrangements  were  made  :  October  17, 
a  first  Belgian  ambulance  was  opened  in  the  school  buildings  at 
Saint-Pol-sur-Mer.  On  the  18th,  the  Salon  Richelieu,  at  Calais, 
was  made  ready  to  receive  a  large  number  of  wounded,  and  shortly 
after,  the  Hospice  des  Petites  Sceurs  des  Pauvres  was  thrown  open 
for  the  same  purpose.  Meantime,  the  evacuation  to  England  and 
to  Cherbourg  proceeded  normally,  while  special  messengers  were 
sent  in  all  haste  to  Paris  and  to  London,  to  procure  the  necessary 
drugs  and  instruments. 

All  these,  however,  were  but  provisional  measures.  The  war 
showing  no  sign  of  coming  to  an  end,  the  entire  Medical  Service  was 
reorganized  with  method  and  despatch.  By  the  end  of  the  year  1914, 
28  Belgian  ambulances  were  in  regular  and  most  successful  opera- 
tion. In  the  last  days  of  October,  these  alone  could  accomodate 
11.098  soldier  patients,  including  9.050  wounded. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Belgian  Army  Medical  Service  is 
nothing  short  of  perfection  :  the  wounded  receive  first  treatment  on 
the  spot,  at  the  medical  posts  in  the  trenches,  where  half  the  regi- 
mental surgeons  are  in  constant  attendance.  Thence  they  are  sent 
on  to  the  bandage  stations  and  subsequently  to  the  divisional  infir- 
maries, where  they  are  sorted  out  ;  the  badly  wounded  being  sent 
to  the  hospitals  at  the  front,  the  rest  to  the  clearing  hospitals,  and 
finally  to  the  base. 

The  French  Government  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Belgium 
the  hospital  organization  of  the  Xth  district  (Rennes)  comprizing 
31  hospitals,  with  5.000  beds,  in  addition  to  which  the  Belgian  Army 
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Medical  Service  has  provided  for  the  treatment  of  special  cases  in 
hospitals  containing  2.100  beds. 

As  a  first  step  towards  carrying  the  wounded  to  these  hospitals, 
some  370  miles  from  Flanders,  a  service  of  8  ambulance  grains  is 
run  with  perfect  success  between  Adinkerke  and  Calais.  Each  of 
th.ese  trains  is  made  up  of  six  carriages  for  cot  cases,  two 
carriages  for  sitting-up  cases  and  four  vans,  one  of  which,  used  as 
a  kitchen,  carries  250  rations.  For  the  further  evacuation  towards 
the  interior,  nine  trains  are  run  for  cot  cases  and  four  for 
sitting  cases ;  the  rolling-stock  comprizes  200  corridor-carriages  for 
18  lying-down  cases  each,  and  each  carrying  on  its  journey  of  400 
to  550  miles,  500  rations  besides  the  usual  comforts.  This  organiza- 
tion is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies  :  from  November  1,  1914,  to 
March  1,  1916,  117.347  sick  and  wounded,  of  whom  28.651  were 
French  soldiers,  6.720  civilians,  and  248  Germans,  were  thus  carried 
from  the  clearing  hospital  at  Calais,  to  the  interior  of  France. 

Sanitary  Arrangements.  —  The  special  conditions  under  which 
the  Belgian  army  is  fighting  on  the  Yser  invested  the  organization 
of  the  Army  Sanitary  Service  with  particular  importance.  This 
part  of  Flanders  is  an  old  polder,  a  marshy  tract  of  land  made  more 
healthy,  no  doubt,  by  the  sea  breezes,  but  generally  very  damp,  and 
where  the  supply  of  drinking-water  is  scanty  and  no  well  is  to  be 
trusted. 

The  war  has  but  made  matters  worse  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view.  In  November  1914,  after  the  inundation  had  been  allowed  to 
flood  the  Yser  district,  a  huge  lagoon  was  formed  in  front  of  the 
Belgian  lines,  on  which  floated  thousands  of  corpses  of  men  and 
cattle.  It  was  well-nigh  impossible  to  establish  healthy  cantonments 
on  the  spongy  soil,  and  the  dampness  of  the  climate  greatly  favored 
the  breaking-out  of  epidemics.  Consequently  the  number  of  sick 
patients  admitted  to  thee  hospitals  showed  a  marked  increase 
directly  after  the  battle  of  the  Yser. 

Disinfecting  parties  were  organized.  Quick-lime,  chlorate  of 
lime  and  creoline  were  freely  used  at  every  infected,  or  merely 
suspicious  spot  ;  naphtha  oil  was  poured  over  the  ditches  and  stag- 
nant pools  ,  to  destroy  the  mosquitoes  and  larvae  ;  the  contaminated 
dug-outs  at  the  front  were  carefully  disinfected  and_their  occup- 
ants, whenever  possible  without  interfering  with  military  neces- 
sities, placed  in  quarantine.  Furthermore,  to  promote  personal 
cleanliness  among  the  men,  shower-baths  were  established  in  great 
numbers,  as  well  as  field  wash-houses,  and  workshops  for  the 
mending  of  uniforms  and  underwear.  The  canteens  were  provid- 
ed with  a  sufficiency  of  boiled  water. 

Proof  is  not  wanting  of  the  excellence  of  the  medical  servi- 
ces :  on  the  one  hand,  the  28  ambulances,  to  which,  down  to  the  last 
days  of  October,  11.098  cases  had  been  admitted,  these,  including 
9.050  wounded,  had  had  only  418  deaths,  or  079  per  cent.  On  the 
other,  of  the  29.888  wounded  that  had  been  tended  in  the  Belgian 
medical  organizations  in  the  interior  of  France,  21.317  had  returned 
to  duty. 
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Training-Schools  for  the  Mutilated.  —  The  problem  of  train- 
ing the  mutilated  confronted  us,  alas,  in  the  very  first  months  of 
the  war  ;  in  France,  both  private  initiative  and  official  bodies  turn- 
ed their  attention  to  this  work,  in  which  Belgian  co-operation 
proved  all  the  more  efficient  in  that  the  training  of  crippled 
workmen  had  been  the  subject  of  special  study  in  Belgium  before 
the  war,  notably  at  Charleroi.  The  methods  in  favor  at  the 
Popular  ITniversity  of  Charleroi — as  reported  upon  in  1913  by 
M.  Herriot,  Mayor  of  Lyons — have  been  applied  to  the  victims 
maimed  during  the  war,  at  the  Institut  Lyonnais,  the  management 
of  which  was  given  to  M.  Bastegne,  Secretary-General  of  the 
Charleroi  University.  Moreover,  the  Belgian  Government  has 
founded  at  Port-Villez,  near  Vernon,  an  Institute  for  the  training 
of  the  mutilated,  said  to  be  a  model  of  efficiency. 

The  Institute  comprizes  three  services  :  the  technical,  the  peda- 
gogical and  the  medical.  Each  of  these  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
manager,  while  the  Institute  itself  is  controlled  by  a  Medical 
Inspector,  entrusted  with  the  general  discipline  of  the  establishment, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  military  Commandant,  who  is  also  the 
administrator. 

The  instructors  and  teachers,  foremen  and  monitors,  are  sup- 
plied by  the  auxiliary  branches  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  They 
have  at  their  disposal  a  collection  of  French  and  Dutch  manuals, 
dealing  with  the  various  trades  taught  at  Port-Villez  and  serving 
a?  books  of  reference  for  the  technical  instruction  to  be  given  to 
the  pupils. 

No  less  than  forty-two  different  manual  trades  are  taught  at  the 
Institute,  while  there  is  also  a  commercial  section. 

The  professional  staff  are  recruited  among  the  orderlies  and 
stretcher-bearers  unfit  for  field  duty,  while  preference  is  given  to 
those  belonging  to  the  1902  and  older  classes. 

A  crucial  point  for  the  badly-wounded  soldier  is  the  choice  of 
the  profession  to  be  studied.  His  early  work  as  an  apprentice  is 
closely  watched,  so  that  a  correct  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
amount  of  skill  he  may  be  able  to  display,  later  on,  in  the  trade  he 
has  chosen.  Should  he  prove  unsuccessful,  he  is  advised  to  try 
another.  Eventually,  when  he  has  reached  a  satisfactory  standard, 
he  is  moved  up  to  the  actual  workshop.  For  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Vernon  Institute  is  that  here  we  have  not  only  an 
educational  center,  but  a  center  of  production  as  well.  The  output 
of  the  workshops  is  utilized  by  the  Belgian  technical  services. 

Of  a  surety,  too  much  cannot  be  done  for  those  who  have 
fought  and  suffered  for  their  country's  sake,  and  this  is  true  espe- 
cially of  the  mutilated  heroes,  whose  lot  is  so  worthy  of  pity.  Bel- 
gium, that  heroic  victim,  could  not  but  devote  to  them  her  foster- 
ing care.  In  this  respect  also,  that  small  country  has  set  us  an 
example  ;  here  too,  its  effort  during  the  war  has  been  worthy  of 
its  great  Allies  and  will  be  crowned  with  success. 
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THE    DIPLOMATIC  WORK 
OF  BELGIOM 

Just  as  the  opinion  is  generally  held  that  the  military  achieve- 
ment of  Belgium  was  confined  to  delaying  for  a  few  days  the  inva- 
sion .  of  the  French  territory,  so  it  is  considered  in  many  quarters 
that  her  diplomatic  activities  were  displayed  with  brilliant  effect, 
exclusively  at  the  begining  of  the  war.  So  far  is  this  from  being 
the  case,  that  while  the  Belgian  Government,  after  the  first  fateful 
days  of  Aug.  1914  was  chiefly  concerned  with  establishing  its  sin- 
gle-minded loyalty,  Belgium  has  not  ceased,  from  that  time  to  the 
present  day,  to  render  the  most  signal  service  to  the  Allies.  Her 
martyrdom  and  her  unexceptionable  attitude  have  shown  the  most 
pro-German  neutrals  which  side  were  in  the  right,  and  although  the 
facts  in  themselves  were  sufficiently  eloquent,  nevertheless  the 
dignity  and  steadfastness  exhibited  by  King  Albert's  Government 
served  to  emphasize  their  full  import. 

The  Di-plomatic  Situation  of  Belgium.  —  In  order  to  form  a 
just  appreciation  of  Belgium's  diplomatic  effort,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  what  was  her  situation  both  in  law  and  in  fact. 

At  the  time  when  Germany,  applying  to  her  diplomatic  policy 
the  system  of  sudden  aggression  that  was  a  part  of  her  military 
doctrine,  was  preparing  by  intrigues  in  which  brutality  and  bad 
faith  were  equally  conspicuous,  to  attack  France  and  Russia,  the 
situation  of  Belgium  was  perfectly  defined. 

In  law,  no  government  of  Europe  had  its  line  of  conduct  more 
clearly  traced  out  ;  neutrality  was  enforced  upon  her,  not  only  by 
military  weakness,  but  by  formal  treaties. 

The  treaty  of  1831  and  the  24  articles  recognizing  the  inde- 
pendence of  Belgium  and  guaranteeing  the  integrity  and  inviola- 
bility of  her  territory  imposed  upon  her  the  obligation  of  perman- 
ent neutrality  ;  the  treaty  of  1839  by  which  Holland  gave  reco- 
gnition to  the  new  State,  confirmed  these  dispositions. 

This  formula  of  permanent  neutrality  had  not  been  devised  in 
the  interests  of  Belgium  alone ;  it  was  a  makeshift  adopted  by  the 
Powers  to  get  over  the  difficulties  created  by  the  Belgian  Revo- 
lution when  it  separated  itself  violently  from  Holland. 

In  fact,  throughout  her  peaceful  and  prosperous  career,  Bel- 
gium has  conformed  to  the  letter  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of 
London.  In  spite  of  the  hereditary  sympathy  binding  the  greater 
part  of  her  population  to  France,  in  spite  of  an  identical  culture 
and  partly  common  language,  her  Government  has  always  striven 
to  hold  the  balance  equal  among  the  three  great  neighbors  inter- 
ested in  the  preservation  of  her  neutrality. 

Nay  further,  down  to  the  very  last,  in  spite  of  the  threatening 
attitude  of  Germany  and  the  warnings  coming  to  her  from  all  sides, 
Belgium  refrained  as  far  as  in  her  lay  from  giving  expression,  in 
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reference  to  her  eastern  neighbors  to  fears  which  might  certainly 
have  appeared  well-grounded.  Her  whole  attitude  was  inspired  by 
undeniable  single-mindedness,  perhaps  also,  in  a  certain  measure, 
by  the  somewhat  fanciful  but  most  honorable  hope  that  her  legal 
rights  might  avail  to  save  her  from  becoming  involved  in  the 
struggle. 


The  Stand  made  for  For   the  better    understanding  of 

Neutrality  **"s  attitude,  it  is  necessary    to  re- 

trace the  sequence  of  events  between 
the  delivery  of  the  Austrian  ultima- 
tum to  Serbia  and  the  declaration  of  war   by    Germany  against 
France. 

There  is  no  one  but  remembers  the  excitement  created  in  all 
the  Chancellories  by  the  despatch  of  that  ultimatum.  This  excite- 
ment was  shared  to  the  full  in  Belgium. 

It  was  on  July  24,  that  the  representative  of  the  Belgian  Govern- 
ment in  Vienna  advised  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  fact. 
There,  the  gravity  of  the  outlook  was  realized  instantly,  and  without 
losing  a  single  day,  M.  Davignon  sent  written  instructions  to  his 
chief  representatives  abroad,  in  case  the  situation  should  become 
critical,  to  hand  the  Governments  to  which  they  were  accredited  a 
note  setting  forth  that  Belgium  was  determined  to  fulfil  in  their 
integrity  the  international  duties  laid  upon  her  by  treaty.  N<u: 
was  it  long  before  these  instructions  had  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
for  the  situation  grew  worse  and  worse  every  hour. 

July  27,  the  Belgian  Government  received  from  Baron  Beyens, 
its  representative  in  Berlin,  the  most  alarming  communication. 
<c  War  is  henceforth  unavoidable  »,  was  his  pronouncement. 

July  28,  the  Belgian  Government  was  advised  of  Austria's 
declaration  of  war  against  Serbia.  It  was  at  once  resolved  to 
place  the  army  on  a  reinforced  footing,  and  instructions  were 
given  to  the  Belgian  representatives  abroad  to  explain  to  the  res- 
pective European  Governments  that  this  measure  was  one  of  pre- 
caution only,  implying  no  distrust  of  any  neighboring  Power  what- 
ever. The  discreet  wording  of  this  note  is  all  the  more  character- 
istic in  that  it  had  already  become  evident  that  Austro-Germany 
would  be  the  aggressors. 

July  29,  indeed,  France  and  England  approached  M.  Davi- 
gnon to  highly  significant  purpose. 

On  the  one  hand,  M.  Klobukowski  called  on  the  Ministry, 
announcing  the  proclamation  in  Germany  of  the  «  state  of  impen- 
ding warfare.  »  He  added:  «  I  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  declare  that  no  aggression  would  be  made  against  Belgium  by 
the  French  troops,  even  if  large  forces  should  be  moved  up  to  your 
border.  France  has  no  wish  to  be  burdened  with  the  responsability 
of  committing  the  first  act  of  hostility  against  Belgium.  Instruct- 
ions to  this  effect  will  be  given  to  the  French  military  authorities. 

The  Belgian  Minister  replied  :  «  We  have  always  had  the  great- 
est trust  and  confidence  in  the  loyalty  with  which  the  two  count- 
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ries  neighboring  our  own  will  fulfil  their  engagements  with 
regard  to  ourselves.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
attitude  of  the  German  Government  will  concord  with  that  of  the 
French  Republic.  » 

Notwithstanding  current  opinion,  the  Belgian  Government 
still  hoped,  at  that  time,  that  Germany  would  respect  their  neutral- 
ity and  were  resolved  in  no  case  to  furnish  that  country  with  a 
pretext  for  intervention. 

The  British  Minister,  on  his  part,  declared  to  M.  Davignon 
that  Great  Britain  relied  upon  Belgium  to  defend  her  neutrality 
to  the  uttermost  ;  he  announced  that  England  had  just  enquired 
of  Germany  and  France  separately,  whether  each  of  them  was  pre- 
pared to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  provided  no  other 
country  infringed  the  same. 

Aug.  1,  France  having  immediately  replied  to  England's 
enquiry,  the  Minister  of  the  French  Republic  again  called  at  the 
Foreign  Ministry  to  make  the  following  verbal  communication  : 

«  I  am  authorized  to  declare  that  should  an  international  con- 
flict arise,  the  Government  of  the  Republic  will  respect  the  neutral- 
ity of  Belgium  as  averred.  In  the  event  of  an  infringement  upon 
that  neutrality  by  some  other  Power,  the  French  Government  in 
self-defense,  might  be  led  to  take  up  a  different  attitude.  » 


Germany's  Hypocrisy.  As  against  this  loyal  attitude  on 

the  part  of  France,  Germany  main- 
tained a  disquieting  silence.  On  the  same  day,  Aug.  1,  the  Bel- 
gian Foreign  Minister  informed  the  German  Minister  in  Brussels 
of  the  declaration  made  by  him  by  M.  Klobukowski.  Herr  von 
Below-Saleske,  while  thanking  him  for  his  kindness,  replied  that 
up  to  the  present  time  he  had  not  been  instructed  to  make  any 
official  statement,  but  that  his  personal  opinion  was  well-known  as 
to  the  feeling  of  security  with  which  Belgium  was  entitled  to 
regard  her  eastern  neighbors.  Whereupon  M.  Davignon  at 
once  delcared:  «  In  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  the  intentions 
of  our  eastern  neighbors — as  expressed  in  our  many  conversa- 
tions— we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  rectitude  of  those  intentions 
with  regard  to  Belgium,  but  we  should  look  upon  it  as  a  great 
boon  could  we  have  a  formal  declaration  made  to  us,  which  the 
Nation  would  receive  with  joy  and  gratitude.  » 

Was  the  German  Minister  in  Brussels  acting  in  all  good  faith, 
or  was  he  merely  seeking  to  gain  time  ?  In  the  latter  case,  we 
can  but  be  amazed  at  the  hypocrisy  and  treachery  of  his  conduct 
on  this  occasion. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  indeed,  that  at  the  very  time  when  Herr  von 
Below-Saleske  was  giving  M.  Davignon  this  half-reassuring  reply, 
the  Belgian  Minister  in  Berlin  was  telegraphing  to  Brussels  that 
the  Imperial  Foreign  Minister  was  reported  to  have  stated  his 
inability  to  answer  the  question  propounded  by  England.  Nor 
did  many  hours  elapse  before  the  answer  was  supplied  by  the  event. 
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On  Sunday,  Aug.  2,  Herr  von  Below-Saleske,  still  keeping  up 
a  show  of  friendliness,  came  to  discuss  with  the  Director  of  Political 
Affairs  at  the  Foreign  Ministry  the  question  of  the  Germans  resid- 
ing in  Belgium  and  called  back  to  their  own  country  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mobilization.  In  the  most  obliging  spirit,  that  offi- 
cial took  upon  himself  to  authorize  Germans  thus  situated  to  tra- 
vel on  all  the  trains,  even  if  this  involved  overcrowding  the  car- 
riages. «  Note  well,  he  added,  that  what  we  are  doing  for  Germany, 
we  shall  likewise  do  for  France.  »  —  «  That  stands  to  reason, 
replied  the  German  Minister,  but,  you  know  perfectly  well  that  you 
have  no  cause  for  mistrust.  » 

Public  opinion  becoming  more  and  more  excited,  a  Brussels 
newspaper,  Le  Soir,  sent  one  of  its  sub-editors  to  interview  the  Ger- 
man Minister.  The  latter  vouched  for  the  friendly  dispositions  of 
his  country  towards  Belgium  and  summed  up  his  opinion  in  these 
words:  «  It  is  quite  possible  that  your  neighbour's  roof  may  be 
scorched,  but  your  own  house  will  remain  intact.  » 

On  the  same  day,  Captain  Bringman,  the  German  Military 
Attache  in  Brussels,  telephoned  to  the  newspaper  Le  XXe  Steele  to 
deny  that  Germany  had  declared  war  upon  France,  or  even  upon 
Russia. 

«  It  is  a  falsehood  spread  by  the  enemies  of  Germany  »  declared 
the  Captain,  «  you  would  oblige  me  by  contradicting  it  without 
delay  ». 

—  «  And  yet,  Captain  Bringman  »,  replied  the  Editor,  «  last 
night  your  troops  invaded  and  occupied  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg. 

—  ((  Impossible,  I  will  make  enquiries.  » 

After  a  few  minutes,  the  Military  Attache  resumed  through  the 
telephone. 

<(  It  is  a  pure  invention,  as  I  told  you  just  now;  our  troops  have 
not  occupied  the  Grand  Duchy  ;  it  is  just  possible  that  a  detach- 
ment may  have  crossed  the  border  by  mistake,  but  the  Belgians  have 
no  cause  to  be  alarmed.  » 

Thus  on  the  very  Sunday  when  the  die  was  cast  and  the  Ger- 
man troops  were  entering  Luxemburg,  two  leading  Belgian  news- 
papers gave  out,  on  the  strength  of  categorical  and  official  state- 
ments, that  Belgium  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  German  Empire. 

Now  the  same  day,  at  7  P.  M.,  the  German  Minister  craved  an 
audience  from  the  Belgian  Foreign  Minister  and  handed  him  the 
fateful  ultimatum.  Nothing  can  throw  a  clearer  light  upon  the 
attitude  of  Belgium  than  the  juxtaposition  of  this  document  and  of 
the  noble  reply  made  by  the  King's  Government  in  a  burst  of  indi- 
gnation, and  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  Parliament  and  public 
opinion. 

The  Ultimatum.  —  These  two  contradictory  documents,  which 
will  rank  as  symbols  in  universal  history,  are  the  expression  of  twTo 
different  conceptions  of  international  law,  of  the  very  souls  of  two 
nations. 
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«  The  Imperial  Government  »,  stated  the  German  note  marked 
highly  confidential,  «  has  been  informed  on  unimpeachable  autho- 
rity that  French  forces  have  been  told  off  to  march  upon  the  Meuse 
by  way  of  Givet  and  Namur.  This  information  dispels  all  doubts 
as  to  France's  intentions,  namely,  to  make  for  Germany  through 
Belgian  territory.  The  Imperial  German  Government  cannot  but 
fear  that  unless  Belgium  is  afforded  assistance,  she  will  not  be  able, 
in  spite  of  her  good-will,  successfully  to  beat  back  a  French  advance 
of  such  extended  scope,  and  thus  to  give  Germany  a  sufficient  sense 
of  security  Avith  regard  to  that  menace. 

«  It  is  a  pressing  duty  of  self-preservation  for  Germany  to 
forestall  the  enemy's  attack  ! 

((  The  Government  would  deplore  that  Belgium  should  consider 
as  an  unfriendly  act  towards  herself  the  fact  that  the  measures 
adopted  by  Germany's  foes  oblige  her,,  on  her  side,  also  to  infringe 
upon  the  Belgian  territory. 

«  In  order  to  preclude  any  misunderstanding,  the  German 
Government  proclaims  and  declares  as  follows: 

«  i.  Germany  contemplates  no  hostile  act  against  Belgium.  If 
Belgium  is  willing,  in  the  impending  war,  to  take  up  an  attitude 
of  friendly  neutrality  towards  Germany,  the  German  Government, 
for  their  part,  undertake  to  guarantee,  when  peace  is  signed,  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  the  Kingdom  to  their  fullest  "extent.  » 

«  2.  On  the  condition  stipulated  above,  Germany,  undertakes 
to  evacuate  the  Belgian  territory  as  soon  as  peace  is  made. 

<(  3.  If  the  attitude  of  Belgium  remains  friendly,  Germany  is 
ready,  subject  to  the  agreement  of  the  Belgian  authorities,  to  pur- 
chase for  cash  all  requisite  supplies  for  her  troops,  and  to  pay  for 
any  damages  caused  by  the  German  troops,  in  Belgium. 

«  4.  In  the  event  of  a  hostile  attitude  on  the  part  of  Belgium 
towards  the  German  troops,  and  more  especially  should  she  impede 
their  advance  by  means  of  the  Meuse  fortifications,  or  by  destroying 
the  roads,  railways,  tunnels  or  other  works,  Germany  will  be 
obliged,  to  her  sorrow,  to  consider  Belgium  as  an  enemy.  » 

To  this  brutal  injunction  made  by  a  powerful  Empire, 
what  could  be  the  answer  of  a  small  neutral  Kingdom, 
weak  indeed,  but  upright  and  straightforward  ?  Mayhap  it  would 
equivocate,  seeking  to  gain  time.  It  has  too  clear  a  conception  of 
political  realities  not  to  realize  that  entreaty  would  be  of  no 
avail.    Its  answer  was  a  blunt  and  dignified  refusal. 

«  The  Imperial  Government's  note,  it  made  reply,  has  filled 
the  King's  Governement  with  deep  and  sorrowful  astonishment.  The 
intentions  imputed  to  France  are  incompatible  with  the  formal 
declarations  made  to  us,  Aug.  1,  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
of  the  Republic. 

«  The  treaties  of  1839,  confirmed  by  the  treaties  of  1873,  con- 
secrate the  independence  and  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  European  Powers,  notably  of  the  Government  of 
H.  M.  the  King  of  Prussia. 

((  Belgium  has  always  been  faithful  to  her  international  obli- 
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gat  ions  ;  she  has  discharged  her  duties  in  a  spirit  of  single-minded 
impartiality. 

«  The  infringement  of  her  independence  threatened  by  the  Im- 
perial Government  would  constitute  a  flagrant  violation  of  interna- 
tional law.    No  strategical  interest  can  justify  a  violation  of  that 

«  The  Belgian  Government,  were  it  to  accept  the  notified  propo- 
sals, would  sacrifice  tJie  Nation's  Honor,  while  betraying  its  duty 
to  Europe. 

«  Conscious  of  the  part  played  by  Belgium  for  more  than  80  years 
in  the  civilized  world,  it  refuses  to  believe  that  the  independence  of 
Belgium  can  only  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of  a  violation  of  its 
neutrality. 

<(  Should  this  hope  prove  unfounded,  the  Belgian  Government  is 
firmly  resolved  to  oppose  all  infringement  of  its  rights  by  every 
means  in  its  power.  » 

This  note  will  be  looked  upon  in  history  as  a  perfect  monument 
of  international  law.  In  the  clearest  and  most  irrefutable  terms,  it 
sets  forth  the  manner  in  which  a  straightforward  government  should 
discharge  the  duties  of  neutrality.  By  sending  it  to  the  Emperor 
William,  King  Albert's  Government  invested  their  country  with 
unrivalled  moral  dignity ;  they  have  established  it  before  history 
as  the  champion  of  the  fundamental  idea  on  which  our  very  civil- 
isation is  based  :  respect  for  the  plighted  word,  for  engagements  and 
contracts. 

When  we  come  to  compare  this  model  of  single-minded  straight- 
forwardness with  the  terms  of  the  German  ultimatum,  we  are  able  to 
measure  the  wide  gulf,  separating  an  upright,  civilized  people,  from 
a  nation  of  prey,  whose  moral  progress  has  not  kept  pace  with  its 
material  advance. 

German  Perfidy.  —  By  this  note  containing  a  whole  series  of  lies, 
as  she  has  since  confessed,  Germany  demanded  of  Belgium  that 
she  should  open  her  frontiers  to  the  invading  armies  and  thus  faci- 
litate the  conquest  of  France  ;  in  fact  that  she  should  be  unfaithful 
to  her  engagements  and  to  all  her  duties  as  a  neutral  Power. 

In  itself,  such  an  attitude  is  a  hateful  one,  but  the  conduct  of 
the  German  Government  towards  Switzerland,  whose  international 
status  is  similar  to  that  of  Belgium,  throws  yet  further  light  on  her 
cynical  contempt  of  law.  How  could  Germany  expect  Belgium  to 
comply  with  her  demand,  considering  that  on  the  very  day  when 
her  armies  crossed  the  Belgian  border,  Aug.  4,  she  received  from 
Berne  a  notification  of  neutrality  during  the  war,  to  which  she 
replied  as  follows: 

((  The  Imperial  Government  has  duly  received  the  Circular  Note 
addressed  on  Aug.  4  of  the  present  year  to  the  signatory  Powers  of 
the.  treaties  of  181 5,  by  which  the  Federal  Council  declares  that 
during  the  present  war  the  Swiss  confederation  will  maintain  and 
defend  by  every  means  in  its  power  both  its  neutrality  and  the  invio- 
lability of  its  territory.  The  Imperial  Government  has  taken  cogni- 
zance of  this  declaration  with  sincere  approval  and  trusts  that  the 
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confederation,  with  the  help  of  its  powerful  army  and  the  firm 
resolve  of  the  whole  Swiss  people,  will  prevent  any  violation  of  its 
neutrality. 

Thus  did  Germany  trust  that  Switzerland  would  do  the,  very 
thing  she  demanded  of  Belgium  to  refrain  from  doing. 

German  Slander.  —  Since  that  time,  in  an  attempt  to  vindicate 
her  action,  Germany  has  caused  to  be  put  forward  among  neutral 
nations  an  extraordinary  thesis,  according  to  which  the  duties  of 
neutrality  did  not  oblige  Belgium  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the 
invading  army.  A  Swedish  professor,  M.  G.  F.  Steffen,  has  advanc- 
ed the  contention  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  Belgium  resisted  the 
German  armies  «  even  to  the  point  of  self-annihilation  »,  it  was  not 
for  the  sake  of  defending  her  neutrality,  but  because  the  Belgian 
people  are  anti-German  and  convinced  moreover  that  their  future  is 
bound  up  with  a  close  friendship  to  France  and  England  (Cfer  :  Le 
Suicide  de  la  Belgique,  by  G.  F.  Steffen,  quoted  among  others  by 
the  Inde-pendance  Roumaine  of  Oct.  31  19 14). 

The  most  elementary  common  sense  and  spirit  of  justice  suffice 
to  refute  such  sophistry.  The  anti-German  feelings  of  Belgium 
before  the  war  are  a  mere  legend.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
leanings  towards  France  of  the  greater  part  of  her  population,  there 
was,  alas,  no  distrust  of  Germany. 

Such  special  pleading  merely  denotes  a  strange  desire  to  find 
another  explanation  than  heroic  integrity  for  the  acts  of  the  Belgian 
Government.  In  point  of  law,  StefTen's  argument  is  quite  unten- 
able. It  is  an  attempt  to  foist  upon  the  defense  of  neutrality  an 
arbitrary  limit,  beyond  which  a  prolongation  of  that  defense  would 
become  an  absurdity.  When  a  state  finds  itself  compelled,  in  order 
to  resist  a  violation  of  its  neutrality,  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
the  enemy  of  the  offending  Power,  it  were  to  be  considered  whether 
expediency  does  not  rather  demand  that  it  should  remain  passive. 
In  equity,  therefore,  Belgium  should  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
loophole  offered  by  Germany. 

A  reduction  of  the  argument  to  its  main  lines  thus  suffices  to 
show  how  utterly  preposterous  it  is.  The  notion  of  neutrality  can- 
not be  unilateral.  It  implies  mutual  obligation.  It  is  the  expres- 
sion of  a  balance  of  interests.  In  time  of  war,  a.  neutral  State  is 
supposed  to  be  non-existent  and  the  fact  of  allowing  itself  to  be  over- 
run by  one  of  the  belligerents  amounts  to  taking  sides,  conferring 
as  it  does  palpable  advantages  upon  that  belligerent. 

With  regard  to  Belgium,  it  is  quite  clear  that  even  had  she  not 
resisted  the  passage  of  the  German  forces,  her  territory  was  liable 
to  be  invaded  by  other  armies,  not  only  those  of  the  countries  at 
war  with  Germany,  but  of  the  countries  guaranteeing  her  neutrality. 
The  doctrine,  is,  indeed,  that  in  the  event  of  violation,  the  gua- 
ranteeing Powers  are  bound  to  intervene  of  their  own  acord,  and  if 
necessary  in  spite  of  any  opposition  that  might  be  made  by  the 
neutral  State,  its  neutrality  being  an  imprescribable  right  for  the 
guaranteeing  Powers. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  neutral  States  which  were  terrorized  by  Ger- 
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many  at  the  begining  of  the  war  and  have  not  found  courage  since 
to  protest  against  an  outrage  upon  international  law  that  concern- 
ed them  likewise,  one  and  all,  the  German  thesis,  as  propounded 
by  the  Swede,  Steffcn,  appears  to  have  found  acceptance  at 
least  for  a  certain  time.  A  cynical  remark  is  ascribed  to  a  neutral, 
a  subject  of  a  neighboring  country,  said  to  have  summed  up  as 
follows  the  opinion  of  the  neutrals,  his  countrymen,  with  regard  to 
Belgium  :  a  What  a  senseless  nation,  when  it  was  so  easy  to  be 
content  with  a  mere  show  of  resistance.  » 

It  will  be  to  Belgium's  eternal  honor  that  she  was  not  content 
with  a  mere  show  of  resistance  and  furthermore  that  she  realized 
from  the  very  beginning  that  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  the 
duties  imposed  upon  her  by  her  neutrality. 

The  Effects  of  Belgium's  Attitude.  —  This  attitude  of  Belgium's 
had  moreover  an  immediate  and  very  positive  effect  upon  the  sub- 
sequent course  of  the  war  ;  it  was  the  determining  factor  that  led 
England  to  come  in  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

The  protection  of  Belgian  neutrality  was,  indeed,  one  of  the 
main  political  traditions  of  Great  Britain.  For  centuries,  England 
has  been  of  opinion  that  she  could  not  allow  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Flemish  plains  to  be  in  possession  of  a  predominat- 
ing continental  Power,  and  it  was  by  virtue  of  this  tradition  that 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  agreement  with  Talleyrand,  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  the  permanent  neutrality  of  Belgium.  An  admission  that 
this  neutrality  could  be  violated  would  have  implied  the  abandon- 
ment by  England  of  her  entire  system  of  continental  policy.  This 
fact  the  British  Ambassador  duly  emphasized  in  the  course  of  his 
fateful  conversation  of  Aug.  4  with  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg, 
which  he  reported  forthwith  in  the  minutest  detail  : 

«  I  found  the  Chancellor  very  agitated.  His  Excellency  at 
once"  began  a  harangue,  which  lasted  for  about  twenty  minutes.  He 
said  that  the  step  taken  by  His  Majesty's  Government  was  terri- 
ble to  a  degree  ;  just  for  a  word — «  neutrality  » — a  word  which  in 
war-time  had  so  often  Ibeen  disregarded,  just  for  a  scrap  of  paper, 
Great  Britain  was  going  to  make  war  on  a  kindred  nation  who  desir- 
ed nothing  better  than  to  be  friends  with  her.  All  his  efforts  in 
that  direction  had  been  rendered  useless  by  this  last  terrible  step, 
and  the  policy  to  which,  as  I  knew,  he  had  devoted  himself  since 
his  accession  to  office  had  tumbled  down  like  a  house  of  cards. 
What  we  had  done  was  unthinkable;  it  was  like  striking  a  man 
from  behind  while  he  is  fighting  for  his  life  against  two  assailants. 
He  held  Great  Britain  responsible  for  all  the  terrible  events  that 
might  happen.  » 

«  I  protested  strongly  against  that  statement,  and  said  that,  in 
the  same  way  as  he  and  Herr  von  Jagow  (German  Minister  of 
State)  wished  me  to  understand  that  for  strategical  reasons  it  was 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  Germany  to  advance  through  Bel- 
gium and  violate  the  latter's  neutrality,  so  I  would  wish  him  to 
understand  that  it  was,  so  to  speak,  a  matter  of  «  life  and  death  » 
for  the  honor  of  Great  Britain  that  she  should  keep  her  solemn 
engagement  to  do  her  utmost  to  defend    Belgium's  neutrality  if 
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attacked.  That  solemn  compact  simply  had  to  be  kept,  or  what 
confidence  could  anyone  have  in  engagements  given  by  Great  Bri- 
tain in  the  future  ?  » 

The  Chancellor  said:  «  But  at  what  price  will  that  compact 
have  been  kept  ?    Has  the  British  Government  thought  of  that  ?  » 

((  I  hinted  to  his  Excellency  as  plainly  as  I  could  that  fear  of 
consequences  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  excuse  for  breaking 
solemn  engagements,  but  his  Excellency  was  so  excited,  so  evi- 
dently overcome  by  the  news  of  our  action  and  so  little  disposed 
to  hear  reason,  that  I  refrained  from  adding  fuel  to  the  fire  by  fur- 
ther argument. 

«  As  I  was  leaving,  he  said  that  the  blow  of  Great  Britain 
joining  Germany's  enemies  was  all  the  greater  that  almost  up  to 
the  last  moment  he  and  his  Government  had  been  working  with 
us  and  supporting  our  efforts  to  maintain  peace  between  Austria 
and  Russia. 

«  I  said  that  this  was  part  of  the  tragedy  which  saw  the  two 
nations  fall  apart  just  at  the  moment  when  the  relations  between 
them  had  been  more  friendly  and  cordial  than  they  had  been  for 
years.  Unfortunately,  notwithstanding  our  efforts  to  maintain 
peace  between  Russia  and  Austria,  the  war  had  spread  and  brought 
us  face  to  face  with  a  situation  which,  if  we  held  to  our  engage- 
ments, we  could  not  possibly  avoid,  and  which  unfortunately 
entailed  our  separation  from  our  late  fellow-workers.  He  would 
readily  understand  that  no  one  regretted  this  more  than  I.  » 

This  tragical  interview  throws  the  clearest  light  upon  the  res- 
pective attitude  of  the  Powers  who  have  entered  into  the  conflict. 
It  is  the  justification  of  England,  the  manifest  proof  of  the  false- 
hood of  the  legends  fathering  upon  her  the  responsibility  for  the 
war.  She  had  waived  aside  the  pressing  requests  of  France  and 
Russia  that  she  should  come  into  line  on  their  side;  likewise  had 
she  categorically  refused  Germany's  proposal  that  she  should  bind 
herself  to  stand  aloof,  resting  content — in  the  likely  event  of  the 
German  forces  violating  the  Belgian  territory — with  certain  gua- 
rantees respecting  Belgium's  future  status.  She  entered  the  lists 
fot  the  preservation  of  Belgian  neutrality,  for  the  respect  due 
to  treaties. 

This  conversation,  moreover,  is  a  proof  of  the  haggling  by 
which  Germany  endeavored  to  secure  Bristish  neutrality,  in  con- 
sideration of  her  promise  to  re-establish  immediately  after  the  war 
the  status  quo  aitte,  in  as  far  as  the  Belgian  nation  was  concerned, 
provided  that  England  acquiesced  in  the  German  conception  of 
Belgian  neutrality.  There  can  be  no  question  of  England's  fair- 
dealing.  The  course  she  has  chosen  would  have  been  hers  in  any 
case.  It  is  in  conformity  with  her  political  traditions  and  with 
her  highest  interests.  In  presence  of  the  Belgian  Government's 
attitude,  Great  Britain  could  entertain  no  other  conception  of 
permanent  neutrality  than  that  so  heroically  put  forward  by  King 
Albert. 

The  effect  of  this  attitude  upon  neutrals  has  been  far-reaching, 
as  witness  the  writings   of  the    Swedish   professor,   quoted  above. 
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Some  ((Hint rios  would  have  been  glad  enough  to  find  Belgium  in 
fault,  but  wherever  a  sense  of  justice  prevails,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  plain  and  straightforward  attitude  of  a  country 
that  carried  respect  for  its  pligteel  word  to  the  extent  of  self- 
sacrifice. 

In  Italy,  Belgium's  case  appeared  so  flawless,  even  in  the 
earlier  months  of  the  war,  that  at  a  time  when  public  opinion 
beyond  the  Alps  was  still  in  doubt  as  to  which  side  were  really 
the  aggressors,  that  country  at  least  was  fully  exonerated. 

In  America,  the  cause  of  Belgium  was  held  sacred  from  the 
first  ;  to  the  Belgians  before  all  others  was  meted  out  the  assist- 
ance given  by  American  charity  to  the  sufferers  by  the  war. 

In  Switzerland,  the  sufferings  of  Belgium  were  watched  with 
the  more  sympathy  because  it  was  realised  that  good  fortune  alone 
had  preserved  that  country  from  a  like  fate. 


The  Steadfastness  of  It  was  not  long  before  Germany 

Belgium  and  the  in=         came  to    understand    the  mistake 

she  had  committed.    This  was  made 
dissoluble    Union   of         manifest,  not  only    by  her  attempts 
the  Allies.  to  besmirch  the  reputation   of  Bel- 

gium, by  insinuating  that  the  lat- 
ter had  a  long-standing  agreement  with  the  Entente  Powers,  but 
further,  by  her  endeavour  to  re-open  negotiations  with  King  Albert's 
Government. 

As  early  as  August  6,  when  battles  were  in  full  swing,  when 
Liege  was  occupied  after  a  heroic  resistance,  and  Germany  had  just 
lost  40.000  of  her  troops  in  fighting  against  the  Belgian  army,  the 
Imperial  Government  again  approached  the  King,  to  whom  the  fol- 
lowing note  was  sent  : 

((  The  German  Government  deeply  regrets,  that  in  consequence 
of  the  Belgian  Government's  attitude  towards  Germany,  sanguinary 
battles  have  been  fought.  Germany  did  not  cross  the  Belgian  bor- 
der as  a  foe  :  it  was  by  stress  of  circumstances,  and  in  reply  to  'the 
military  dispositions  of  France,  that  she  determined  upon  the 
weighty  step  of  entering  Belgium  and  occupying  Liege,  as  a  point 
of  support  for  ulterior  military  operations. 

((  The  Imperial  Government  implore  H.  M.  the  King  and  the 
Belgian  Government  to  save  Belgium  from  the  further  horrors  of 
war.  The  German  Government  are  willing  and  ready  to  come  to 
any  agreement  with  Belgium  that  is  at  all  compatible  with  the 
prosecution  af  the  war  against  France. 

<(  Germany  again  declares  most  solemnly  that  she  was  actuated 
by  no  intention  to  annex  the  Belgian  territory  and  that  she  har- 
bors no  intention  of  the  kind.  Germany  is  still  prepared  to  eva- 
cuate Belgium  as  soon  as  the  conditions  of  the  war  allow  her  to 
do  so.  » 

This  note  gives  us  the  measure  of  German's  varying  attitude 
towards  Belgium  ;  it  is  the  closing  bid  for  acquiescence  in  her 
demand,  as  M.  Waxweiller  observes  in  his  book,  La  Belgique 
nentre  et  loyale. 
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«  Let  us  glance  back  at  the  successive  stages,  he  writes.  Bel- 
gium was  confronted  by  two  alternatives  :  she  might  either  give 
passage  to  the  German  troops,  or  oppose  armed  resistance.  She 
chose  the  latter  alternative.    Her  action  would  have  entailed  : 

July  2Q,  the  loss  of  her  territorial  integrity,  with  no  guarantee, 
for  her  independence. 

August  2,  a  fate  depending  upon  the  issue  of  battle. 

August  4,  in  the  morning,  the  preservation  of  her  integrity, 
with  no  guarantee  of  future  independence. 

August  4,  in  the  alternoon,  the  preservation  of  her  integrity 
and  of  her  indepdence  as  well. 

August  9,  all  the  guarantees  she  herself  might  ask  for,  provid- 
ed they  were  compatible  with  the  necessities  of  the  Franco-German 
struggle. 

After  giving  out  that  she  considered  Belgium  in  the  light  of 
an  enemy,  Germany  therefore  offered,  immediately  after  the  first 
battles,  to  hold  her  blameless,  and  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
her,  provided  she  no  longer  obstructed  her  aggression  of  France. 
A  strange  admission  truly,  on  the  part  of  a  Power  who  has  since 
dared  to  contend  that  it  was  entitled  to  violate  German  neutrality  ! 

Nor  was  this  the  only  attempt  made  by  Germany  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  with  King  Albert's  Government.  On  several  occa- 
sions, notably  after  the  fall  of  Liege  and  again  during  the  siege 
of  Antwerp,  she  tried  to  re-open  negotiations.  Each  time  she  met 
with  a  proud  refusal. 


The  Diplomatic  Just  as  the  activities  of  the  Bel- 

Propaganda.  arm?  were  not  restricted  to  the 

defense  of  the  territory  and  of  neu- 
trality, King  Albert's  troops  fighting 
on  against  the  common  foe  even  after  the  task  assigned  to  them 
at  the  start  had  been  fulfilled,  so  did  Belgium's  diplomatic  action 
outlast  the  invasion  of  the  country. 

Housed  in  the  hotels  of  Sainte-Adresse,  a  regular  Govern- 
ment is  still  at  work,  exercising  full  powers  and  keeping  up  nor- 
mal relations  with  the  representatives  of  other  countries.  It  has 
taken  part  in  the  diplomatic,  as  well  as  in  the  military  struggle. 

At  the  outset,  the  chief  preoccupation  was  to  maintain  the 
attitude  of  international  straightforwardness  that  had  been  the 
characteristic  feature  of  Belgian  diplomacy,  both  before  the  war 
and  at  the  beginning  of  hostilities.  Nor  was  the  task  as  easy  as 
it  might  be  thought,  on  account  of  the  intricate  position  existing 
on  the  international  chess-board.  It  was  no  light  matter  to  recon- 
cile the  exigencies  of  the  special  situation  of  Belgium  as  a  neutral 
country  with  the  quality  of  belligerent  assigned  to  her  by  the 
events. 

The  Belgian  Government  has  come  out  of  this  precarious  situa- 
tion in  a  manner  honorable  in  itself  and  satisfactory  to  all  con- 
cerned.   To  this   fact,   the  Powers   of   the  Entente   gave  official 
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recognition  by  the  Havre  Declaration,  a  solemn  promise  to  Bel- 
gium that  ultimate  victory  shall  bring  her  the  restoration  of  her 
power  and  full  reparation  for  her  violated  rights. 

Not  content  with  this  semi-passive  attitude,  Belgium  has  made 
a  point  of  participating  in  the  diplomatic  propaganda  carried  on 
by  the  Allies  in  neutral  countries. 

Owing  to  her  unimpeachable  situation  and  to  her  grievous 
woes,  the  case  of  Belgium  is  a  striking  illustration  of  German 
duplicity,  bad  faith  and  barbarity.  Among  neutrals,  even  those 
who  were  inclined  to  admit — as  claimed  by  pro-German  propa- 
gandists— that  England's  machinations,  the  colonial  policy  of 
France  and  the  hitter's  alliance  with  Russia  had  something  to  do 
with  the  prime  causes  of  the  war,  could  not  but  observe  that  the 
case  of  Belgium  was  fatal  to  the  German  contention. 

The  Belgian  Government  realized  to  what  account  the  unde- 
served misfortunes  of  their  country  could  be  turned  in  the  common 
interest  of  the  Allies. 

America,  in  the  latter  months  of  1914,  received  the  visit  of 
M.  Carton  de  Wiart,  Minister  for  Justice,  and  M.  Vandervelde, 
who  at  that  time  had  not  yet  been  given  a  place  in  the  Cabinet  ; 
by  the  plain,  unvarnished  tale  of  what  had  taken  place  in  their 
country,  they  greatly  contributed  to  bring  about  the  evolution  in 
our  favor  of  American  public  opinion. 

In  Italy,  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  opened  the  eyes 
of  many  who  were,  up  to  that  time,  in  favor  of  Germany.  While 
Italian  public  opinion  was  still  in  some  doubt  as  to  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  France  and  England,  it  was  unanimous  in  its  vindi- 
cation of  Belgium.  A  few  illustrious  Belgians — deputies  or  wri- 
ters— took  the  tide  at  the  flood,  and  it  may  be  asserted  confidently 
that  the  earnest  and  well-devised  propaganda  carried  on  in  the 
Peninsula  by  the  writings  and  public  speeches  of  Messrs  Destrees, 
Melot,  Lorand  and  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  went  far  to  determine  the 
current  of  opinion  whereby  Italy  was  led  to  join  our  alliance. 

In  Switzerland,  the  lectures  delivered  by  the  great  poet  Emile 
Verhaeren  met  with  conspicuous  success. 

In  Holland,  the  influx  of  the  refugees  from  Antwerp  determin- 
ed a  revulsion  of  opinion  which  was  at  the  moment  disquieting 
to  Germany. 

In  Spain,  the  journey  made  to  that  country  by  M.  Cooreman, 
Minister  of  State,  secured  for  us  influential  sympathizers  in  Roman 
Catholic  circles,  hitherto  violently  prejudiced  against  us. 

With  the  Vatican,  the  Allies  have  had  no  more  efficient  repre- 
sentative than  M.  Van  den  Heuvel,  Professor  at  the  Louvain  Uni- 
versity and  a  former  Minister  for  Justice,  whom  King  Albert's 
Government  opportunely  dispatched  to  Rome  as  early  as  ^he  end 
of  1914. 

Here  too,  the  noble  voice  of  Cardinal  Mercier  was  raised  in 
favor  of  the  Alies  before  the  Roman  Catholic  world.  His  admir- 
able Lent  charge,  his  pastoral  letter  on  the  duty  of  endurance 
and  patriotism    are  durable  monuments  of  religious  philosophy. 
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In  defending  his  flock  against  numberless  vexations,  against  tfae 
unspeakable  abuse  of  their  power,  of  which  the  German  authori- 
ties have  been  guilty  in  Belgium,  he  has  revived  the  authority, 
the  fearlessness,  the  eloquence  wherewith  the  great  bishops  of  early 
Christianity  were  seen  to  protect  their  towns  against  the  barbarous 
hordes  from  beyond  the  Rhine. 

In  the  sphere  of  diplomacy,  Belgium  by  her  interpretation 
of  the  obligations  laid  upon  her  by  neutrality,  first  of  all  settled 
the  point  of  law,  while  eventually  lending  it  the  eloquent  support 
of  her  martyrdom  ; 

She  thus  established  plainly  in  the  eyes  of  neutrals  and  in  the 
eyes  of  posterity  on  which  side  were  right  and  justice  ; 

By  refusing  the  offers  made  to  her  by  Germany  after  the  vio- 
lation of  her  neutrality  she  rendered  the  Allies  the  signal  service 
of  asserting  the  indissoluble  character  of  the  Entente  ; 

By  shedding  full  light  upon  her  sacrifice  by  means  of  the  most 
active  and  dignified  propaganda,  she  has  contributed  to  enlighten 
universal  opinion  concerning  the  secret  motives  of  Germany  and 
the  barbarity  of  her  military  methods. 


THE  MORAL  EFFORT 


Nothing  can  be  accomplished  in  this  world  except  by  moral 
force.  Every  military  leader  knows  that  whatever  may  be  the 
power  of  numbers  and  armament,  there  comes  an  hour  when  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  courage  of  the  individual  man,  affronting 
death  and  pain  for  the  sake  of  duty  ;  one  and  all  they  will  tell 
you  that  discipline,  endurance,  devotion,  a  sense  of  honor,  are  the 
real  forces  that  give  an  army  its  value.  History  shows  that  human 
diplomacy  does  but  build  upon  sand,  unless  it  takes  as  its  founda- 
tion the  universal  conscience,  and  brings  the  latter's  forces  into 
play.  Whether  in  war  or  in  peace,  governments  can  put  no  trust 
in  the  cleverest,  or  the  most  ingenious  of  schemes,  if  their  subjects 
are  not  possessed  of  that  moral  fibre  that  allows  them  to  endure 
to  the  end,  that  makes  every  effort  fruitful,  and  will,  in  the  case 
of  the  Entente  nations,  bring  about  final  victory. 

What  an  encouragement,  in  this  respect,  is  given  us  by  the 
the  magnificent  valor  of  the  Belgian  people  !  Is  any  heart  likely 
to  grow  faint,  among  the  Allies,  so  long  as  that  small  ^-people  of 
martyrs  keeps  up  its  courage  and  the  plenitude  of  its  hopes  ? 

When  reviewing  the  military  and  the  diplomatic  effort  of  Bel- 
gium, we  saw  how  an  army  and  a  Government,  confronted  by  the 
most  tremendous  difficulties,  succeeded  in  safeguarding  the  honor 
and  the  future  of  their  country.  We  will  now  examine  what 
degree  of  support  that  Government  received  from  the  people, 
from  the  civilians  at  large. 
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The  Effort  of  the  Whether  under   the   yoke    of  the 

exiled  Belgians.  ^nemy,  or  having  sought  refuge  in 

foreign  lands,    the    Belgian  people 
were  faced  with  difficulties  of  equal 
magnitude.    By  dint  of  sheer  courage,  energy  and  endurance,  they 
have  managed  to  overcome  them,  nor  can  there  be  any  better  proof 
of  the  service  they  do  and  will  render  to  the  common  cause. 

The  Refugees.  —  The  terrorizing  methods  and  the  war  of  des- 
truction carried  out  by  the  Germans  in  Belgium  resulted  in  a  huge 
exodus  of  the  Belgian  population. 

Following  upon  the  plunder  and  arson  undergone  by  Belgian 
Luxemburg  and  by  the  districts  lying  between  the  Sambre  and 
the  Meuse,  part  of.  the  rural  population  of  those  regions  emigrated 
to  France  and  mingled  with  the  flood  of  our  own  refugees  from  the 
north-eastern  departments. 

After  the  fall  of  Antwerp,  the  whole  manufacturing  popula- 
tion of  the  suburbs,  whose  houses  had  been  burned  to  ashes,  cros- 
sed over  to  Holland,  together  with  part  of  the  more  well-to-do. 

The  population  of  the  sea-coast  and  of  the  villages  adjoining 
the  Yser  were  likewise  compelled  to  leave  the  country.  All  the  well- 
to-do  families  who  happened  to  be  staying  at  the  seaside  resorts 
when  war  broke  out,  fled  to  England. 

The  number  of  refugees  who  came  to  France  is  estimated  at 
some  200.000  ;  to  England,  100.000  ;  of  the  6  or  700.000  who  took 
refuge  in  Holland  after  the  fall  of  Antwerp,  about  50.000  still 
remain. 

When  settling  at  Sainte-Adresse,  the  Belgian  Government  thus 
practically  had  to  minister  to  a  nation  of  exiles,  a  task  of  much  dif- 
ficulty by  reason  of  the  penurious  condition  of  most  of  the  refugees. 

Numbers  of  unexpected  problems  cropped  up.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  support  these  numerous  families,  as  often  as  not  deprived 
of  their  breadwinners,  to  provide  them  with  money  and  work,  to  pre- 
serve as  far  as  possible  the  bonds  uniting  them  with  their  native 
country,  to  facilitate  their  relations  with  their  surroundings.  Nor 
could  these  difficulties  have  been  solved,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
good  will  shown  by  the  French  and  English  Governments  and 
peoples.  Even  thus,  it  fell  to  their  task  to  co-ordinate  these  willing 
efforts.  To  this  endeavor,  the  Belgian  Government  applied  them- 
selves from  the  very  first  ;  in  every  part  of  France  and  England 
where  the  refugees  had  taken  shelter,  the  Government  nominated 
delegates  to  assemble  them  in  groups,  to  find  work  for  them  when 
possible,  to  approach  the  authorities  on  their  behalf  and  see  to  the 
due  application  of  the  decrees  assimilating  the  Belgian  with  the 
French  refugees.  In  this  manner,  small  colonies  have  been  formed 
in  the  south  and  in  the  Avest  of  France,  living  a  life  of  their  own 
while  intermingling  with  the  population. 

There  was  a  fear  lest  the  influx  of  the  refugees  should  contri- 
bute in  certain  districts  to  depress  the  populations  or  give  rise  to 
labor  difficulties. 

Far  from   depressing  the  populations,  however,   the  tales  of 
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the  refugees  who  had  seen  war  in  its  naked  horror  served  but  to 
bring-  home  to  them  the  lawful  character  of  our  defense  and  the 
necessity  of  the  life-and-death  struggle  that  will  result  in  our  com- 
plete victory. 

The  labor  question  was  eventually  settled  in  a  most  satisfac- 
tory manner.  True  it  was  no  easy  matter,  in  some  cases,  to  pre- 
vail upon  the  refugees,  who  lived  in  the  expectancy  of  early  rapa- 
triation,  to  accept  employment  under  conditions  they  looked  upon  as 
quite  abnormal  ;  but  yielding  to  the  advice  of  the  Government's  dele- 
gates, as  well  as  to  dire  necessity,  they  were  all  merged,  after  a 
while,  in  the  rural  or  manufacturing  life  of  their  new  residence.  In 
certain  districts,  the  refugees  filled  the  places  of  absent  labourers. 
The  metal  workers  of  Liege  and  Charleroi,  for  instance,  supplied 
our  war  factories  with  excellent  workmen  and  most  efficient  fore- 
men ;  Belgian  engineers  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  establish- 
ment concerned  with  national  defense,  and  they  have  infused  into 
them  the  spirit  of  initiative  and  the  practical  turm  of  mind  character- 
izing the  industrial  methods  of  their  own  country. 

%  W orks  of  Social  Assistance.  —  Great  as  were  the  difficulties  of 
their  own  situation  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Belgians  have 
taken  a  most  active  part  in  the  charitable  works  organized  for 
giving  assistance  to  the  refugees. 

The  Central  Franco-Belgian  Committee,  founded  in  Oct.  1914, 
organized  the  «  Belgian  Day  »  ant  distributed  the  funds  collected, 
in  the  most  judicious  manner. 

There  were  many  Belgians  among  the  founders  of  the  Franco- 
Belgian  Home,  which  likewise  began  operations  in  October  1914, 
and  has  since  then  provided  lodgings,  work  and  every  kind  of  assis- 
tance to  thousands  of  Belgian  and  French  refugees. 

Among  these  charitable  institutions,  there  is  one  that  deserves 
special  mention,  the  object  of  which  was  to  bring  to  France  the 
children  of  the  Yser  district.  No  sooner  had  the  war  in  Flanders 
assumed  the  character  of  stability  it  has  kept  ever  since,  than  the 
inhabitants  contrived  to  return  to  their  half-ruined  villages.  Here 
they  lived  under  daily  bombardment,  hiding  in  their  cellars,  while 
their  children  played  about  in  the  military  cantonments,  constantly 
exposed  to  the  shells  from  guns  and  aeroplanes.  As  schools  were 
not  to  be  thought  of,  the  unfortunate  youngsters  wandered  bap- 
hazard  along  the  roads  and  in  the  trenches. 

Their  parents  were  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  entrust  them  to 
an  institution  under  the  Queen's  official  patronage.  The  good  will 
of  the  French  authorities  enabled  private  charity  to  dispose  of  cha- 
teaux and  mansions  in  various  provinces  of  France,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris.  In  these,  the  children  of  the 
Yser  are  cared  for  during  these  times  of  war  by  nuns  or  teachers 
from  their  respective  localities.  They  live  among  themselves  and 
are  taught  according  to  Belgian  methods,  yet  none  the  less  to  they 
mingle  with  our  populations,  who  have  always  welcomed  them  with 
the  deepest  sympathy,  nor  can  they  fail  to  have  impressed  upon 
them  as  pleasant  memories  as  young  exiles  can  bring  back  with 
them  from  the  land  of  their  banishment. 
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A  notable  characteristic  of  all  the  Belgian  works  in  favor  of 
the  refugees  is  that  their  aim  is  ever  to  keep  alive,  while  in  a 
friendly  country,  the  memory  of  the  absent  fatherland,  in  the  deter- 
mination to  remain  a  united  people  on  the  soil  of  the  great  people 
who  give  them  shelter. 


What  were  originally  Germany's  intentions  as  regards  Bel- 
gium ?  It  is  just  possible  that  when  she  launched  her  ultimatum, 
she  intended,  later  on,  to  respect  the  integrity,  nay  even  the  inde- 
pendence— a  relative  independence  at  least — of  Belgium.  In  the 
event  of  victory,  were  not  the  lesser  European  Powers  fated  to  be 
drawn  into  her  orbit  ? 

Since  that  time,  however,  it  has  been  contended  by  a  powerful 
party  that  in  consideration  of  the  German  blood  shed  between  the 
Meuse  and  the  Yser,  the  territory  of  Belgium  should  accrue  in  its 
entirety  to  the  Empire  and  should  simply  be  incorporated  with  it. 
The  Government  have  not  expressed  their  intentions  officially  ;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  they  have  endeavored,  by  every  manner  of 
means,  to  weaken  the  determination  of  the  Belgian  people  and 
enforce  upon  them  the  acceptance  of  the  accomplished  fact. 

When  the  conquest  of  Belgium  was  achieved  and  the  western 
front  had  been  powerfully  fixed,  the  aim  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment was  manifest  ;  to  pave  the  way  for  annexation,  in  case  the  war 
should  take  an  entirely  favorable  turn,  and,  subsidiarily,  so  to  wea- 
ken the  determination  of  the  country  as  to  prevent  it  from  recover- 
ing its  strength,  in  case  the  German  forces  should  be  compelled  to 
evacuate  it. 

In  pursuit  of  these  two  objects,  the  Germans  have  unscrupulously 
resorted  to  all  the  means  in  their  power,  but  have  failed  in  every 
respect  before  the  courage,  the  dogged  determination  and  the  moral 
strength  of  the  Belgians. 

Intimidation.  —  The  first  means  employed  was  intimidation. 
It  is  universally  known  with  what  violence  the  Germans  conquered 
Belgium,  thus  putting  into  practise  the  terrorizing  methods  dear  to 
their  theoricians.  •  The  atrocities  committed  at  Vise,  Dinant,  Aers- 
chot,  Louvain,  and  other  places,  are  'too  well  remembered  for  us  to 
dwell  upon  them  ;  the  burnings,  the  systematic  pillage,  the  people 
carried  off  as  hostages,  wTere  but  the  small  change  of  Teutonic  con- 
quest. But  they  persisted  in  the  application  of  these  methods  after 
the  country  was  occupied,  with  a  growing  disregard  of  the  Hague 
Conventions  and  of  all  morality.  They  subjected  the  inhabitants  to 
martial  law,  trying  them  by  court-martial  for  the  slightest  offence, 
inflicting  upon  them  heavy  fines,  long  terms  of  imprisonment,  nay 
sometimes  the  death  penalty,  for  the  mere  fact  of  having  manifested 
their  loyalty  to  their  lawful  King  and  Government.    Better  still, 
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they  have  eventually  applied  to  the  whole  country  a  veritable  sys- 
tem of  compulsory  labor,  under  the  hypocrital  pretext  of  thus 
remedying  destitution  and  unemployment ;  they  have  deported  to 
Germany  thousands  of  poor  wretches  who  preferred  semi-starvation 
to  the  disgrace  of  working  for  the  enemies  of  their  own  country,  and 
have  compelled  them  to  work  in  the  factories  and  dockyards  of  the 
Empire. 

The  Belgians  have  countered  these  terrorizing  methods  by  hatred 
and  by  derision.  By  a  hatred  which  every  German  in  the  occupied 
territory  feels  around  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  himself  goes  in 
fear  of  his  life;  by  derision,  a  vengeful  derision,  which  the  Alsatians 
have  resorted  to  so  successfully  for  the  last  44  years;  a  derision  that 
finds  vent  in  heroic  jibes  to  which  the  German  officials  are  daily  sub- 
jected ;  by  the  publication  ot  that  saucy  little  daily,  published  under 
the  very  nose  of  the  Censor  :  «  La  Libre  Belgique  »,  a  «  regularly 
irregular  »  journal,  whose  printing-press,  its  title-page  informs  us, 
is  set  up  in  a  motor-cellar,  and  of  which  every  number  is  carefully 
sent  to  Governor  von  Bissing. 

Divide  et  Imfiera.  —  Concurrently  with  this  system  of  intimi- 
dation, the  Germans  have  applied  to  Belgium  the  time-honored  sys- 
tem of  dividing  those  it  is  intended  to  rule.  To  this  end,  the  Ger- 
man Government  have  sought  to  take  advantage  of  the  dissension 
between  the  Flemings  and  the  Wallons,  a  purely  local  misunder- 
standing and  a  question  of  language,  to  be  settled  among  the  Bel- 
gians themselves.  They  made  a  pretence  of  protecting  the'Flemish 
element  against  the  so-called  tyranny,  alleged  to  have  been  exercised 
by  King  Albert's  «  Frenchified  »  Government. 

Those  who  have  lived  in  Belgium  in  pre-war  times  can  but 
smile  at  this  imputation,  for  the  majority  of  the  Government  were 
of  Flemish  stock  and  have  gradually  obtained  redress  for  all  their 
grievances,  except  as  regards  the  founding  of  a  Flemish  University; 
and  even  on  this  point  their  desires  were  shortly  to  be  satisfied. 
There  was  general  agreement  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  reform  ;  the 
only  question  remaining  to  be  settled  was  whether  a  new  and  enti- 
rely Flemish  University  should  be  created,  or  whether  the  French 
University  at  Ghent  should  be  superseded  by  a  Flemish  University ; 
a  purely  Belgian  question,  once  more,  in  which  no  foreigner  had  a 
word  to  say.  But  Baron  von  Bissing  is  troubled  with  no  such  scru- 
ples, wherefore  be  bethought  himself  of  endowing  Belgium  with  a 
Flemish  University,  while  doing  away  at  he  same  time  with  an 
old  center  of  French  learning.  "  This  course  appealed  to  him,  no 
doubt,  as  a  means  of  gaining  influence,  or  at  any  rate  of  leaving  in 
Belgium,  after  the  war,  a  ferment  of  agitation  and  discord. 

This  perfidious  policy  met  with  the  same  reception  at  the  hands 
of  the  Belgians  as  the  policy  of  intimidation.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  misguided  individuals  and  a  still  smaller  number  of  traitors, 
the  Flemish  refused  the  enemy's  presents  to  a  man.  The  more  pro- 
minent, those  who  have  some  influence  in  the  Fleming  party, 
signed  a  solem  manifest,  declaring  that  they  would  accept  redress 
of  their  grievances  only  from  their  own  lawful  Government.  The 
imprisonment  of  two  of  the  foremost  professors  of  the  Ghent  Uni- 
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yersity,  M.  Pirenne  and  M.  Frederick,  gives  the  measure  of  the  snub 
inflicted  upon  the  Germans  in  this  connection. 

Want  and  Destitution.  —  A  further  scheme  of  demoralisation 
lias  been  the  most  cruel  of  all  :  want  and  destitution.  What  cannot 
starving  people  be  driven  to  put  up  with!  Wherefore  the  Germans 
made  a  deliberate  attempt  to  starve  the  Belgian  population  by  pla- 
cing every  conceivable  obstacl.e  in  the  way  "of  the  American  Com- 
mittee entrusted  with  the  revictualling  of  Belgium.  Had  it  not  been 
For  the  firm  stand  made  by  that  Committee,  millions  would  have 
been  left  breadless. 

Even  so,  there  is  great  destitution  throughout  the  land.  The 
greater  part  of  the  industrial  population,  whose  name  is  legion  in 
this  manufacturing  country,  are  just  kept  alive  by  the  meagre  doles 
of  charity.  Most  of  the  factories  are  closed  down,  the  looms  have 
ceased  running  and  trade  is  at  a  standstill.  The  Germans  tried  to 
induce  the  hands  to  work  for  them  by  the  offer  of  high  salaries. 
One  and  all  refused  to  do  war-work,  and  the  system  of  compulsory 
labor,  of  deportation  to  the  German  factories,  is  a  sure  sign  of  the 
moral  defeat  of  Germany. 

All  classes  have  adopted  the  same  attitude  and  vie  with  each 
other  in  their  devotion  to  their  countiy.  The  well-to-do  assist  the 
poor  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  The  clergy,  following  the  admir- 
able example  set  by  Cardinal  Mercier,  uphold  the  drooping  spirits 
of  the  villagers  and  keep  alive  the  flame  of  patriotism.  The  ma- 
gistrates have  not  ceased  rendering  their  judgments  in  the  name 
of  the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  stoutly  resist  the  German  injunct- 
ions to  apply  the  illegal  system  which  their  vexatious  temper  has, 
devised. 

The  whole  nation  stands  firm  against  the  invader.  Nay  better, 
while  groaning  under  the  German  yoke,  it  is  working  for  the  revival 
and  reconstruction  of  the  country. 


The  Effort  of  Nowhere,    not   even    in  Lorraine, 

w  n^«c*M,rt!A«  lias  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  Ger- 

Reconstruction.  man  army  been  ag  6com^ete  as  in 

Belgium.  The  destruction  of  Lou- 
vain,  Dinant,  Vise,  Aerschot,  Termonde,  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge,  not  to  speak  of  the  towns  and  villages  destroyed  by 
gun-fire  on  the  Yser  front.  As  in  the  case  of  our  northern  and  west- 
ern departments,  the  whole  country  needs  reconstruction. 

In  this  work  the  Belgians  are  engaged  even  now,  evincing  a 
spirit  of  foresight  which  is  a  proof  of  their  trust  in  the  future.  In 
order  to  safeguard  -  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  who  will  be 
entiled  both  in  Belgium  and  in  France  to  full  reparation  of  the 
damage  they  have  suffered,  they  have  carefully  refrained  from 
rebuilding  at  once  the  villages  and  towns  in  their  former  state. 
In  many  places,  notably  in  the  Ardennes,  the  Revictualling  Com- 
mittee have  succeeded  in  combining  their  immediate  task  of  giving 
assistance  to  the  families  left  destitute  with  the  necessity  of  rebuild- 
ing the  villages. 
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By  the  side  of  the  destroyed  houses,  shelters  have  been  provid- 
ed which  will  serve  as  sheds  or  coach-houses  later  on,  when  the 
homes  have  been  rebuilt. 

Voluntary  committees  of  artists  and  architects  have  been  form- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  beforehand  the  plans  of  the 
towns  and  villages  eventually  to  be  reconstructed,  so  that  in  atten- 
ding to  present  needs,  the  architectural  features  of  the  country 
shall  not  be  modified  by  premature  action. 

Nor  does  the  foresight  of  the  Belgians  stop  at  this.  Both  the 
exiles  and  those  who  have  remained  in  the  occupied  territory  are 
bethinking  themselves,  even  now,  of  the  economic  future  of  their 
country.  Their  aim  is  not  only  to  reinstate  Belgium  in  the  situ- 
ation she  enjoyed  before  the  war,  but  to  add  to  her  greatness  and 
prosperity  in  proportion  to  her  deserts.  This  resolve  was  made 
manifest,  among  other  instances,  in  the  attitude  •  of  the  Belgian 
delegates  to  the  Economic  Conference  held  in  Paris. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  all  who  are  acquainted  with  Germany  and 
with  her  methods,  that  however  complete  our  victory  may  prove, 
the  economic  struggle  will  long  outlast  the  war.  All  the  Allies 
will  be  compelled  to  fight  against  the  invasion  of  German  products 
and  the  several  Governments  of  the  Entente  Powers  are  already 
devising  defensive  measures. 

This  was  the  main  object  of  the  Inter-Ally  Economic  Confe- 
rence held  in  Paris.  The  delegates  of  the  Belgian  Government, 
M.  de  Brocqueville  and  M.  Waxweiler,  the  latter  of  whom  has 
since  lost  his  life  in  an  unfortunate  motor  accident,  took  a  very 
prominent  part  in  the  labors  of  the  Conference,  not  only  by 
reason  of  their  personal  abilities,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  particularly  well-informed  on  the  subject. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  191 5,  the  Belgian  Government, 
appealing  to  the  devotion  of  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  France  or  England,  had  instituted  a  commis- 
sion of  economic  inquiry,  entrusted  with  the  study  of  the  various 
problems  concerning  the  unavoidable  future  economic  struggle 
with  Germany. 

This  step  is  a  proof  of  the  Belgian  Government's  resolve  to 
break  off  all  relations  with  the  common  foe,  notwithstanding  the 
close  bonds  that  formerly  united  Belgium  and  Germany.  Such 
action  will  be  all  the  more  meritorious  in  that  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  Belgium  in  Europe,  after  the  war,  will  be  a  very  difficult 
one,  unless  the  Powers  of  the  Entente  one  and  all  contribute  to 
lighten  Belgium's  task. 

Belgium,  indeed,  derived  the  better  part  of  her  resources  from 
her  trade  with  Germany.  She  will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
that  country,  but  unless  her  industries  are  to  be  allowed  to  perish, 
equivalent  outlets  must  be  found  for  her  products. 

As  the  good  will  of  all  the  Entente  Powers  stands  in  no 
doubt  whatever,  it  follows  that  Belgium's  part  is  ready  traced  in 
the  economic  union  of  the  Allies  cemented  during  the  war,  which 
it  will  outlive  to  ensure  in  the  economic,  as  well  as  in  the  political 
field,  that  just  balance  of  interests  looked  forward  to  by  us  all. 

In  this  respect  also,  Belgium  is  worthy  of  all  praise  for  not 
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having  committed  her  ultimate  lair  oven  to  her  best  friends,  but 
in  that  she  bears  her  own  share  in  the  organization  of  the  economic 
struggle,  just  as  she  has  taken  part  in  the  common  effort  in  the  mi- 
litary, diplomatic  and  moral  field  of  action. 

★ 

★  * 

To  hold  out  without  relaxing  our  effort  is  now  the  essential 
condition  of  final  victory,  of  a  peace  that  shall  shield  our  future 
generations  from  any  further  invasion  of  the  barbarians. 

However  noble  may  be  the  achievements  of  our  own  country 
and  of  our  Allies,  let  us  admire  the  example  set  by  the  Belgians. 
Whether  ground  under  the  iron  heel  of  the  invader,  or  dispersed  in 
allied  and  friendly  countries,  they  are  determined  to  fight  on  to 
the  end,  for  complete  victory. 

When  we  see  that  small  nation,  with  its  territory  laid  waste, 
its  towns  burned  to  the  ground,  its  monuments  bombarded,  its  popul- 
ation massacred,  derive  from  its  very  sufferings  the  determination 
to  keep  up  the  struggle,  when  we  see  its  Government,  housed  in 
public  hotels,  intent  upon  organizing  methodical  resistance  and 
waiving  aside  with  scorn  anything  savoring  of  shameful  compro- 
mise, what  people  could  hesitate  to  realize  its  duty  of  persevering 
to  the  end,  so  that  our  common  sacrifices  shall  not  have  been  made 
in  vain,  so  that  one  and  all,  Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  Russians,  Bel- 
gians, Italians,  Serbs,  Japanese  and  Rumanians  may,  through  vic- 
tory, obtain  reparation  for  every  violated  right  and  sound  gua- 
rantees against  future  aggression. 

By  that  moral  elevation  which  for  nations  as  well  as  for 
individuals  is  the  true  ferment  of  courage  at  the  front,  of  military 
discipline,  of  patient  labor  behind  the  lines,  Belgium  has  ren- 
dered yeoman's  service  in  the  common  cause. 

By  her  martyrdom,  she  will  not  only  have  set  up  the  noblest 
and  most  ideal  aim  of  the  war  ;  she  will  not  only  have  supplied 
the  Allies  with  their  highest  and  most  unimpeachable  justification  : 
she  will  not  only  have  shown  mankind  that  indeed,  as  expressed  in 
the  ancient  French  motto  «  honor  is  better  than  life  »  ;  but  she  will 
also  have  taken  a  material  and  efficient  part  in  the  struggle.  Her 
military,  diplomatic  and  moral  effort,  together  with  her  martyrdom, 
will  remain  an  imperishable  title  to  the  gratitude  of  France,  of 
the  Allies,  and  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Let  us  conclude  by  the  quotation,  to  be  kept  ever  present  in  our 
minds,  of  the  luminous  words  written  by  Emile  Verhaeren  at  the 
end  of  his  book  «  La  Belgique  devastee  »,  and  by  which  his  poet's 
vision  does  but  give  prophetic  utterance  to  the  assured  verdict  of 
Llistory. 

((  Let  us  say  to  ourselves  that  of  all  nations,  Belgium  was  chos- 
en for  the  accomplishment  of  one  of  the  most  exalted  of  human 
prodigies  ;  that  to  her  was  given  the  high  honor  of  being  the 
first  and  most  necessary  bulwark  set  up  by  modern  civilization 
against  primeval  ferocity  and  savageness,  and  that  her  history  will 
be  enshrined  with  that  of  the  few  small  nations  abiding  for  ever 
in  the  memory  of  mankind.  » 
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